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PREFACE. 



Twelve years have elapsed since the fair and 
youthful hand, to whose skill and careful nurture the 
Rose of Sharon owes its hright existence, timidly 
tendered its first flowers to the glad acceptance of a 
sympathizing public. Twelve times has it opened its 
annual blossoms to the day, each year shedding a 
richer fragrance, and beaming with a more refined 
and graceful beauty. Its soil has been a genial one. 
The sun and the dews of an ever-increasing favor 
and affection have caused its roots to strike deep and 
its branches to spread wide. Another season of 
blossoming has now arrived, and the fair flower, 
shorn we modestly trust of no portion of its wonted 
attractions, once more opens its virgin heart, and, by 
its beauty and fragrance, woos its waiting friends to 
take it fondly to their bosoms. Accept it, dear 
friends ! Ye who have tenderly watched its growth 
and expansion from year to year ; who have loved it 
for its own sake, or for the sake of one departed, the 
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echo of whose low, sweet music, we would fain 
believe, still lingers, as if loathe to leave so fair a 
dwelling, amid its charmed petals. Accept it; and 
may it be a charm to soothe the hour of despondency 
and sadness, a boon to make more beautiful the season 
of gladness and enjoyment! 

To those whose kindness and talents have rendered 
me such essential aid in my pleasant but arduous task, 
I would simply say " I thank you from my heart ; " 
for by no labored phrase could I so well convey what 
I so deeply feel — my sincere gratitude. 

A few articles, in consequence of their late arrival 
and want of room, have been unwillingly laid aside. 
To one of these, a most interesting article from the 
pen of the Rev. W. S. Balch, I cannot forbear a par- 
ticular allusion. In consequence of a miscalculation 
it was most unexpectedly found, when too late to 
make a new arrangement, that its length would ex- 
clude it. It will appear in the next volume. 

To readers and contributors I have now only to 

say — Farewell ! 

c. M. s. 

Clinton^ July, 1851. 
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ROSE OF SHARON 



OUR WAY AND GOD'S WAY. 

BT BIT. A. B. MATO. 

The Psalmist, describing the fate of the Israelites 
who rebelled against God in the wilderness, uses 
these remarkable words: — "He gave them their 
request ; but sent leanness into their soul." Their 
wicked desire wrought its own compensation accord- 
ing to the inevitable laws of Divine justice ; for with 
the satisfaction of their wish came their greatest 
misery. 

This event teaches us a very important truth. It 

is : — that God's way is better than our way; that 

our desires should be conformed to what we know 

of his will : and that if we obstinately oppose our 

individual opinions to his eternal purpose, we may, 

like the old Israelites, receive a bitter retribution in 

the very permission given us to obtain our request. 

1 
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God's way is better tlian our way. It is always 
so, unless our way is God's way. In the highest 
state of human nature, there can be no difFerence 
between its desires and the will of Heaven. And 
this would be our natural condition ; — not the con- 
dition into which we are bom, or in which we exist 
during childhood ; but the state we were made to 
reach, as the last result of religious culture ; in which 
our nature would be in harmony with itself and with 
the Creator. A being, whose soul was thus bal- 
anced, would have no desires contrary to the law of 
his Heavenly Father. His intellect would instinc- 
tively gravitate towards the truth, his imagination 
would shape only forms of purity and celestial beauty, 
and his affections would cling to that supreme Love 
which is not only the best but the strongest thing in 
the universe. And there would be little difficulty 
to such a spirit in ascertaining the will of its Maker. 
Its own purity would be the interpreter between 
itself and God; the material world would be an 
unclasped volume, out of which could be read the 
purpose of its Creator ; the Bible and other good 
books would be understood rightly, because examined 
with honest intentions ; and the Providence that is 
always abroad upon the face of the earth would be 
sufficiently apparent to instruct in many doubtful 
emergencies. God's will being, in this manner, open 
before a soul, would become its law. The man 
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OUB WAY AND QOD'S WAY. 11 

would see the reasonableness of it in many cases ; 
and when he did not, would never hesitate to sacri- 
fice his own opinions or inclinations to his confidence 
in the infinite Wisdom and Love. Thus led by 
knowledge and fiiith, would he answer to the law of 
his Father, as certainly as the ocean obeys the influ- 
ence of the moon, and the winds and flames and 
waters go whither they are directed. In such a 
condition, the request of a man might be granted, 
and the result only be his elevation in all desirable 
ways ; since he would desire only that which would 
be for his good, and above all things, in every peti- 
tion for blessings, would pray that God's will and 
not his own might be done. 

But, alas, that it should be so, — when I, in this 
manner, picture the natural or highest state of the 
soul, no one will receive it as a correct description 
of any living being. The very thing that we were 
made to be, and ought to be — to our shame be it 
spoken — when described, appears to most of us a 
visionary and impracticable theory of life, — so far 
have we wandered from the truth. It cannot now 
be said of any man, that his will, in all respects, 
agrees with the will of God. Most of us indulge a 
thousand desires, which a little reflection would con- 
vince us were unholy, and we all are reluctant, in 
cases where an event happens contrary to our ex- 
pectations, to acknowledge that the way of Heaven 
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is better than our own. Thus arise a host of selfish 
desires, which men are determined to gratify, if pos- 
sible. Of course, all these wishes cannot be granted ; 
for often they are in direct contradiction to each 
other. This is the source of what we call trouble or 
affliction. Men are afflicted because events happen 
contrary to their intentions or prayers; and the 
world is made a Babel by the din of lamentation 
and complaint over this failure. In ways dififerent 
and almost countless, is this sorrow expressed, — in 
the silent and slow withering of the affections, and 
the more open way of public mourning. It is writ- 
ten out in sermon, and elegy, and sentimental song, 
and set to music, and sung, and declaimed, and 
whined all over the world. And not seldom does it 
put on its mourning garments, and give itself up to 
inaction, and tears, and reproaches, or a mock sub- 
mission to Heaven : — all because the Infinite voUl of 
God, and not the finite tmU of man, " has been done 
on earth as it is ahvays done in Heaven" 

And this great lamentation over the failure of 
human plans goes on in spite of its utter unreason- 
ableness. For what would be the result if the de- 
sires of all men were gratified, as men now are? 
Suppose even that the powers of Nature were sub- 
ject to man, as our inconsiderate complaints inti- 
mate they should be. If the sun shone whenever 
his beams would delight a human being, would there 
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erer be a day of rain, and would not the earth be 
baked into a crust, through which no blade of grass 
could find its way, on which no mortal foot could 
step without pain, through which no spade could 
pierce, to dig the graves of the millions that would 
&J1 down and lie dead beneath the withering heat? 
Or should the winds cease to blow, and the waves 
of the ocean subside at the prayer of every mother, 
whose son is sailing over the great deep, how soon 
would the sea stagnate, and send out of its poisonous 
depths the swift-winged pestilence, to sweep off men 
and beasts into a common destruction ! And were 
the clouds as generous as the wishes of every &rmer, 
should we not have another deluge ; and could the 
light be arrested in the western sky to shine upon 
the work that is not finished upon earth, would the 
holy night ever come, with her stars, and sUence, 
and blessed invitations to sleep and dreams ? Were 
all the wishes of all men for once indulged, would 
not that moment be the moment of doom for God's 
creation? — for element would clash with element, 
and fire and water, and air and the solid ground, 
would rush to a conflict that would resolve the glori- 
ous created universe back to " chaos and old night ! " 
It is because God^s iviU is law, that it now exists, 
and we are permitted to live in it, and insult its 
creator with our foolish complaints at its divine 
order ! 
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And even more dreadfld were the result, conld all 
our wishes in spiritual things be gratified : if society 
could be fashioned, and laws administered, and Prov- 
idence be guided by our wisdom. Did ever a man 
die when some other man was not praying for his 
life; but think what were the consequence if all 
men were now alive that have been born; even 
could the world contain them. Must Alexander, or 
Caesar, or Napoleon, always live to desolate the 
earth by their ambition — those volcanoes of the 
moral world, necessary at times doubtless to work 
off the fierce spirit of an age, as the burning moun- 
tain gives vent to struggling elements which other- 
wise would split the earth, — ^but who can think of 
them blazing, and hurling up hot stones, and spout- 
ing out molten lava forever, without asking what 
were to become of Grod's fair world meanwhile! 
And must the poor child of sin always go on re- 
peating his transgressions in a world like ours, and 
never be placed in a situation where he can begin 
a new course, under circumstances more favorable ; 
or must the tired wing of Genius beat forever against 
the wall of its earthly prison-house, and never rise 
into that heavenly atmosphere, where truth and 
beauty are seen without a veil ; or shall the Chris- 
tian always be chained to " the body of this death ? " 
Suppose the inordinate desire of every man for 
wealth were gratified, how soon would pride and 
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jealousy, and a thousand tyrannical passions, that 
now sleep, awaken and make this already wicked 
world, a very hell ! And did our lives move on in 
the way of our own appointment, would not con- 
^ion without and within soon prove the narrow 
sphere of our vision ? For we are selfish, and God 
knows that our desires must be kept within limits, 
or they would produce a spiritual anarchy, in which 
no being could exist ; and blessed be His name, that 
the strong hand of His Providence lies always upon 
the wild striving of human purposes, and draws a 
fatal circle which no finite power can overleap. 

Yet, within certain limits, the will of man is per- 
mitted to go forth into corresponding actions, and 
God does not forbid us to work out our own purpose. 
And often it seems as if he permitted this, that we 
might be convinced of the folly of our selfish desires, 
through the retribution they drag after their fulfil- 
ment. It is difficult to convince a man of the insuf- 
ficiency of his own judgment, by mere reasoning. 
He must be permitted to execute his plan, be forced 
to endure its consequences to the utmost, and to see 
that these are its legitimate resultB, before he will 
distrust his own wisdom. Neither does one such 
experience accomplish the purpose, The process 
must be repeated again and again, and under a great 
variety of circumstances ; the man must have tried 
to walk in many paths, and in each have encoun« 
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tered an obstacle that forced him to turn back 
ashamed of his weakness. Then, perchance, out of 
repeated failure may arise a sense of humility, and 
the proud will, foiled at every point, may acknowl- 
edge the omnipotence of God. 

This is precisely the discipline to which we are 
subjected by Providence. Our requests are often 
granted as far as the safety of others will permit — 
far enough to bring us into trouble and confusion. 
And this trouble we know is only the just retribu- 
tion for our own obstinacy. Thus God " gives us 
our request, but sends leanness into our soul." 

Illustrations of this truth might be drawn from 
all occupations of life, and all varieties of character. 
But it will suffice now to present one which can be 
easily verified. 

A man may permit himself to be engrossed by 
the love of popular distinction, as many do in our 
own country, where the shortest avenue to power is 
the favor of the people. He may determine to be 
popular, at all events. The means of this lie around 
him if he will but use them. He has only to force 
his sincerity and honesty to go into bankruptcy ; lay 
in a capital of duplicity sufficiently large to conceal 
this poverty; flatter the lowest prejudices of the 
people, and persuade them that he is the only one 
who understands their true interest ; work early and 
late, and foil every attack made upon his reputation ; 
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— and he will succeed for a tiine; perhaps for a 
long time, if he is quite skilftd. And God will not 
apparently interfere with his plans. He may go on, 
rising from post to post of popular preferment, and 
no prophet stand by to warn the people that they 
are deceived. He may be accompanied by an escort 
of huzzas wherever he goes, and wherever he ap- 
pears, men may look respect^illy and hold their hats 
in their hands. He may, at last, become the pre- 
siding influence in the State, and, from the legisla- 
tive assembly, or the executive chair, or abroad 
among the people, guide the opinions of a great com- 
munity. Here, then, behold him at the summit of 
his power, " his request given him." And now let 
a sincere, strong, righteous man be brought face to 
&ce with him in the discussion of any great topic 
involving weighty moral consequences. What can 
our successful friend say, until he has " taken an 
observation," and seen the way of the popular mind ? 
And what reason can he urge for his opinions, save 
those founded upon a narrow expediency ? When, 
firom the lips of the honest man, come thoughts born 
in the deep places of a soul consecrated to truth, 
do they not run through the sophistry of his antag- 
onist, like fire rushing through flax ? When, in his 
speech, the eternal law of God gets avowed, are not 
this man and all his followers compelled to fall upon 
their knees before it, or driven to evasion as their 
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only resource ? In such a moment as this, when 
the majesty of truth fills the place of assembly, lo(^ 
into his &ce, and in the downcast eye, and the flit- 
ting color, and the quivering lips, and the confusion 
that cannot be hid, see the confession of his soul 
that its life has been a &,ilure ; that, although sur- 
rounded with a wall of popular fevor, a word of 
Qod!a truth will set it quaking ; that for all noble 
purposes for wluch a man ought to live, he is now 
useless and impotent ! And there he stands, who 
by meanness has risen to an elevated station, on 
the summit of his greatness, and the sun-light of 
truth shines through him and reveals him to all the 
world in his utter nakedness and poverty! Gtod 
has " given him his request and sent leanness into 
his soul." 

So it is that God's way is better than our way. 
It is better in the providential direction of human 
affiiirs, better in our own souls. To learn this truth, 
and always to live mindM of it, is our most difficult 
earthly task ; yet our peace, our efficiency, and our 
worth depend upon the proficiency we make in the 
lesson. For man can do nothing higher than at the 
end of all his striving to submit cheerfully to the 
way of heaven, and the Saviour of men could say 
nothing beyond the words : " Nevertheless, Father, 
not my will but thine be done." 
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CAONABO. 

A BALLAD, 

BT SAT K. LEX. 

When discovered by Columbus, the Island of Hayti was gov- 
erned by Ca5n&bd, who reigned in absolute power over tributary 
chiefs, and whose empire was divided into five domains, called 
the Tega, Marien, Maguana, Xaragua, and Higuey. M&g-u&-n^ 
comprised the chief part of the centre of the island, and was the 
home province of that noble and powerful Cacique, whose his- 
tory runs through a series of singular fortunes, varying little 
from the story of this ballad. 

Will tender Pity cease to weep, 

Or Love her laud withhold, 
When Caonabo's tale of life 

And tale of death is told ? 
A Carib boy of lowly birth, 

And worn and weak was he, 
When first o'er Hayti's island hills 

He wandered to be free. 

But Nature raised him from the dust, 

And bore him on her wings 
To rich Maguana's royal realms. 

And made him king of kings. 
And there grand Caonabo reigned. 

And ruled his proud caciques. 
When first Columbus gazed upon 

His puiple mountain peaks. 
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And there he owned a golden sky 

As e'er in glory rolled ; 
And there he guarded fields and woods 
' That seemed to fruiten gold. 

And he would hoast his mountain mines, 

And spicy howers withal ; 
And every island called the king — 

Lord of the Golden HalL 

And when the Spaniards moored their ships 

On bright Bahaman strands, 
And chiefs received them as from heaven, 

And gave them gold and lands ; 
And pointed to his mountain realms 

As rich in many a prize ; 
And they sent beads and baubles up 

To buy his paradise ; 

Proud Caonabo's soul alone 

Spumed back the tinsel toys. 
And roused his realms, and pledged his life 

To guard his people's joys. 
Then forth the roaring thunder-guns 

The vile invaders rolled, 
And swore by all the blessed saints 

They'd force him from his fold. 

Wild knights from Andalusian wars 

On fair Maguana fell ; 
And carnage crimsoned all the fields 

The king had loved so well. 
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And he was hunted from his hall 

To steal a mountain rest ; 
And still he vowed he'd bleed and die, 

Or e'er he'd be oppressed. 

Then Don Alonso offered him 

The holy chapel bell, 
To go and be the Christian's friend, 

And with the Christians dwell. 
Keen Caonabo spied the guile, 

But rose in prouder soul, 
And called his chiefs to go and hear 

The pealing wonder toll. 

Alonso knew the noble chiefs 

Would die to save their king ; 
And aimed a surer shaft to fetch 

The eagle from the wing. 
With feigned smiles of Christian soul. 

And words a saint would speak. 
He next a pair of silver ^chains 

Did show the shrewd cacique. 

" Accept these royal bracelets then, 

If ye decline our love ! 
They came from heaven, and sparkle now 

With sunshine from above. 
They graced the King of High Castile 

In many a dance of bliss ; 
And they are gifts he sends to you, 

With his most Christian kiss. 
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" Bathe well in Yagui's blessed fount, 

Then don these links of light, 
And mount my dappled stead, and go 

And rule in splendor bright! " 
The shining marvels to his heart 

Did shoot their conquering sheen ; 
And then the dappled stallion neighed, 

To bear him to his queen; 

And Caonabo's eagle soul 

Flew down into the snare ; 
The lustrous clasps were locked in joy. 

And he rose mounted there ; 
And waved his kingly thanks, and reined 

The gallant horse to go ; 
When on another noble steed 

Alonso mounted too ; 

And then as if to show the king 

More royally to ride, 
And dazzle his adoring chiefs 

With his attire of pride ; 
Alonso held the monarch's hand. 

And gave the steeds the rein. 
And side by side majestical 

They galloped round the plain. 

The chiefs they shouted, and the king 

Returned the wild delight. 
As round a wide and wider ring 

He galloped with the knight. 
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But when the circle cut the woods, 

And Spaniards rose to aid, 
Alonso doffed the fabbling goise, 

And called the cavalcade ; 

And bound the king, and bore him off*, 

And penned him in a cell, 
Where Spaniards paced in strong patrol. 

And schemed their plots of hell. 
Then kind Colmnbus weeping came, 

And words of pity spake. 
And promised he should soon be free, 

And bade him comfort take ; 

While he unclasped the wily chains. 

And loosed the proud bird's wings. 
And bore him — but to show Castile 

A sight of Indian kings. 
But Caonabo's heart was galled 

With false Alonso's lies, 
More than his limbs, on which the chains 

Had set their sunken dyes. 

And he disdained all soothing words, 

And scorned to hear it told, 
A king of kings would be a show 

For kinglings to behold. 
But what are one strong heart and arm, 

Hard hundreds to compel ? 
They forced him on the hated voyage, 

And his proud spirit fell. 
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And while the winds that wafted them 

Blew fragrance from his shores, 
He died ; and white men made his grave 

Upon the green Azores. 
Thns Caonabo fomid his fate ! 

And thns a thousand men, 
Of noble name, and knightly mind, 

And eagle pride and ken ; 

From valiant hopes, and victor heights. 

Have heard the Tempter's lies ; 
And clasped his silver fetters on 

As presents from the skies. 
Beware, O, lest a falser foe 

In some nnfeared pursuit, 
Clasp silver fetters on thy soul 

And cage thee like a brute ! 
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THE SALE OF THE HOMESTEAD. 

BT MBS. M. A. LIYESMOSE. 

Six years liad passed away since the sleep of 
death weighed down the eyelids of Mr. Howard, 
and his last resting-place had been hollowed beneath 
the cypress and the willow. Many and various 
changes had occurred during that time, and the 
great sorrow that had been sent into his family by 
his death, had been deepened and darkened by other 
succeeding reverses and disasters. The large and 
valuable estate which at his decease was not wholly 
unencumbered, had become more heavily embar- 
rassed through bad management, until heavy mort- 
gages nearly covered its whole value. Amiable, 
confiding and credulous, reared in affluence, desti- 
tute of any financiering ability, without practical 
knowledge of the world, and devoid of the energy 
most needful to her in her circumstances, Mrs. 
Howard trusted to dishonest agents, and rapacious 
money-seekers, who hesitated not to defend her of 
the portion left to her and her fatherless children, 
and who, in the short space of half a dozen years, 

reduced her thousands to a mere pittance. 
2 
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Then, too, sickness had been busy in the house- 
hold, and death had claimed two of the fairest and 
most precious blossoms of the family tree — the 
eldest two of the family, both sons, the mother's 
pride and dependence, who, with tears and heart- 
breaking sorrow were laid to rest, in the private 
burial-ground on the estate, beside their lamented 
father. The anger of Mrs. Howard's family, which 
had been excited by her husband shortly after 
their marriage, by some business transaction which 
clashed with the interests of his wealthy and some- 
what tyrannous father-in-law, burned as fiercely afi 
ever against her, during her sad and troubled 
widowhood, when more than ever she prayed that it 
might be averted. 

But sadder than all other changes was that 
observed in their mother, by the dutiful and lov- 
ing children, who clung to the timid, shrinking 
widow with more than idolatrous affection. Each 
succeeding year she had drooped under the pressure 
of care, trouble and sorrow, that laid their heavy 
burdens upon her, becoming paler, thinner, and 
sadder, until it seemed as if even the transforming 
process of death could not farther etherealize her. 
Physical debility at first only confined her to her 
room, which the watchful love of her children ren- 
dered a most pleasant retreat; but soon she was 
compelled to keep her bed most of each day, and 
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then imperceptibly such weakness stole over her, 
that it became necessary to lift her from her bed 
to her arm-chair, and back from the arm-chair to 
the bed, like a mere babe. Still all the while she 
cherished delusive hopes of recovery, and even 
when the thought of death stole pleasantly over 
her, as the thought of night comes to the worn 
and weary laborer, for her children's sake she put 
away the vision, and predicted that "she should 
be better by and by." Now she was sure that 
the breath of spring would revive her, and then 
that the bracing air of winter would recuperate 
her wasting energies ; but all the while she failed, 
and &ded, and sunk into the grave, till all but those 
who loved her most, and prayed most earnestly for 
her life, saw that there was but a step between her 
and death. 

The last earthly spring had budded for her, and 
there was no longer room for hope. The spiritual 
vision of the wasting invalid became enlarged, and 
she saw earth receding from her view, and heaven 
opening to her ; while the stricken children, who 
would fain have accompanied their beloved mother 
through the dark valley, saw that she was passing 
from their embrace. It was not possible for either 
party to deceive itself longer — Mrs. Howard was 
dying. She summoned her children to her bedside, 
a sorrowing, helpless group, the eldest just emerging 
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from childhood, the youngest a wee child of seven 
summers. All her anxities for them were at an 
end; she had done with the world and its cares ; and 
though she could not see the way, she was sure the 
All- wise Father would provide for them and have 
them in His keeping. She enjoined on them an- 
other appeal to their wealthy, but relentless grand- 
parent, adjured them to hold fast their integrity, 
and then, with words of benediction on her dying 
lips, with love beaming from her dim eyes, and hope 
shining like a halo from her pale brow, she bade 
them "good-by," and taking the hand of the 
Saviour, walked firmly and fearlessly through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death. And now was 
the world dark indeed to the orphaned brothers and 
sisters : the love which had lighted their way had 
gone out in death, and timid, wretched and alone, 
they clung to one another in sorrowing helplessness. 
The waters of affliction which before had only 
dashed around their feet, had now swelled breast- 
high, and it seemed as if they would be borne to 
despair by them : it was impossible for them to be 
comforted. 

But despite all grief and sorrow, the tide of 
business and worldly affairs rolls on as ever, and 
the routine of every-day life is but slightly dis- 
turbed. The ftmeral rites were scarcely over, and 
Mrs. Howard laid at rest beside her husband and 
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cliildren, before Ellen, the eldest of the family, not 
yet seventeen, found forced upon her the necessity 
of planning and thinking for the dreary future be- 
fore her. What was to be done ? She knew not, 
and in her ignorance consulted the kind-hearted and 
sympathising people who came to offer their condo- 
lence to the afficted household. Every variety of 
advice and counsel was given her, and Ellen found 
herself bewildered, rather than aided. But the 
opinion which obtained most widely among her 
advisers, was, that the estate had better be sold, and 
also all the personal property not necessary to them, 
and the debts of the femily liquidated, when it was 
hoped a sum would be left sufficient to maintain 
them until means for their farther support could be 
devised. It was said that Ellen could support her- 
self by teaching ; Fanny the next eldest, who dis- 
played remarkable taste, might be apprenticed to 
a milliner; Henry and Granville should both be 
bound to some artisan, till they had acquired a 
trade ; while very many in town were willing to 
take Susie and Clara, the youngest, and the pet 
lambs of the household, and adopting them into 
their fiunilies, rear them as their own children. 

But from all this Ellen shrank with terrible 
reluctance. What ! sell the dear homestead, where 
her brothers and sisters, with herself, had first seen 
the light of day, where their infancy and childhood 
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had been passed, where lay her parents and four of 
their children ! Should she sell the graves of these 
dear ones, their last resting-place! No, never! 
never ! She would never consent to it : they would 
practise the most rigid economy, they would endure 
privations and the most pinching poverty, they 
would labor like Helots, but sell the homestead they 
could not, must not, would not. 

Nor did the other advice find more favor with 
her. What would their mother say to see her 
darling children scattered hither and thither, some 
drudging at trades, when they should be conning 
lessons, and others forced to be kitchen menials, 
ere they were out of their babyhood? No, she 
could not consent to this ; she was the eldest, and 
appointed by nature and Providence to be the guar- 
dians of the orphaned children, and how could she 
expect the blessing of her sainted parents would rest 
upon her, if she permitted such cruel dismember- 
ment of the family ! And poor Ellen was as much 
at a loss as ever to know what to do. All felt for 
her, but none were able to give her better advice 
than that which she had refused to follow; and 
though friends still clustered around her, friends 
in outward seeming, if not in reality, who were 
continually proffering their varying advice, she lin- 
gered and hesitated, and inefficient, as her mother 
had been before her, did nothing. 
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But the necessity from which she shrank, was at 
last forced upon her; and her irresolution was 
changed by compulsion into spasmodic action. The 
legal adviser, who had transacted business for her 
mother, waited upon her, while she was in this un- 
decided state, and informed her that two or three of 
the heaviest mortgages had been foreclosed by those 
who held them, and as it was now too late to redeem 
them, and she had not the means, it would be neces- 
sary to sell the estate. This intelligence came like 
a thunder-bolt upon poor Ellen. She knew too 
little of business matters to anticipate or expect the 
occurrence of which he informed her ; and it came, 
therefore, with overpowering force upon her. There 
was now no way but to let matters take their own 
course. With the loss of the estate they would 
lose their home : they had no relatives in that sec- 
tion of the country ; of their father's kindred they 
knew nothing, and their maternal relatives they had 
reason to believe would be hostile to them, so that 
they would be forced to dispose of all the personal 
property, with the exception of some valuable and 
portable articles, which it was deemed advisable 
they should retain. The heart of Ellen died within 
her. This seemed the crowning calamity of .her 
life, and the future was now invested with addi- 
tional terror. Dispersion, degradation, and little 
less than beggary seemed before her. With a 
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heart like lead in her bosom, she gathered her 
brothers and sisters around her, and imparted to 
them the knowledge of this fresh affliction, and 
while she intended to give them an example of for- 
titude and self-reliance, in her own demeanor, she 
only abandoned herself to the most overwhelming 
grief. It was sad tidings for them all ; and as they 
realized that the hour was approaching, which 
would deprive them of their home, and would rend 
them from each other, they clung to one another 
•more fondly, and wept more inconsolably. 

But in the depth of this utter darkness, Ellen, 
feeble, ignorant, shrinking and inefficient, yet saw 
light. Earth seemed pitiless to them ; fortune had 
frowned on them ; but God was yet left them, their 
mother's God, before whom they had bowed with 
her each night and morning ; and to Him they now 
appealed in their hour of extremity. Kneeling 
together in the sanctuary of that consecrated room 
where their mother had died, the desolate children 
joined in the broken, but earnest prayer that came 
from Ellen's lips and fiill heart, and when they 
rose from their supplication, if they saw their way 
no clearer, their hearts were yet calmer, their 
spirits lighter. And now Ellen bethought her of 
her mother's dying injunction, and dismissing the 
younger children to their slumbers, and asking the 
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aid of the elder ones, she sat down and wrote her 
grand&ther the following simple epistle : 

"Mr. Thos. Barton: 

" Dear Sir, — In obedience to the dying injunction 
of my departed mother, I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you, her &.ther, whom I have never known 
but through her conversation. Three months ago, 
she left earth for a happier home, and by her death 
six of us are rendered desolate and destitute or- 
phans. Ignorant of the world, friendless, discon- 
solate and in poverty, we know not what to do. 
Our father's large estate is advertised to be sold at 
auction, to pay off the heavy mortgages upon it, 
and what little personal property we possess must 
be sacrificed to liquidate other debts. We shall 
then be afloat upon the world, utterly penniless. 
The eldest of us is nearly seventeen, the yoimgest 
nearly eight years old. We are all willing to work 
and to aid ourselves, but we need direction and 
advice. We desire above all things not to be far 
separated from each other, as when we have lost 
our home, the dear homestead where we were bom, 
where sleep our parents, and four of our brothers 
and sisters, the society of each other will be the 
only happiness we shall know. 

" In this sad state of things, to whom is it more 
natural for us to apply, than to the fether of our 
sainted mother — that father on whose head she 
supplicated blessings even with her latest breath — 
that father whom she ever loved, and taught her 
children to revere and to pray for ? I am aware, 
dear Sir, of the unhappy state of feeling that has 
existed between the two families — but oh, forgive 
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the offence of our father, against you! He has 
long slept beneath the clods of the valley, and now 
our dear, dear mother has joined him ! Can you 
not then forgive them, and look compassionately on 
their children, who have never injured you, no, not 
in thought ? We beseech you, by the memory of 
that glorified spirit, whose ascension to heaven we 
so deeply deplore, by the memory of the dear Re- 
deemer, who forgave his deadliest enemies even on 
the cross, by the love of that God in whom we still 
trust in all our darkness, forgive our parents, extend 
to us reconciliation and pardon, and bestow on us 
your affection, your sympathy, your counsel and 
aid. God will reward you for it, and my mother 
in her glorious home above will shower upon you 
silent, but not unperceived blessings for it. 
" With respect and affection, 

" Ellen Howard." 



" There," said Ellen, folding the sheet, " I have 
done as mother commanded; but I am sure my 
letter will go on a bootless errand. We shall never 
hear from it, I fear." ' 

" No," sighed Fanny disconsolately, leaning her 
head on her hand with an air of dejection, " if it 
were not that mother requested it, I should laugh, 
wretched as we are, at the idea of applying to 
grandfather. If he would not reply to Aer letters, 
written after father's death, he will not to owr^." 

" Well, now, I have more faith than either of 
you," said Henry, a remarkably serene, spiritual 
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and intellectual lad; ^4t seems to me that letter 
vnil be answered, sister Ellen, and fiivorably too." 

" Heaven grant you may be a true prophet ! " 
and Ellen kissed his calm, white brow ; " but it is 
so many years since grandfather began to cherish 
anger against our parents, that I have little hope 
from that quarter, I confess." 

The next morning, with a trembling but hopefrd 
heart, Henry committed the letter to the post-oj£ce, 
and then, patiently as they could, they awaited the 
result of its mission. Weeks wore away: every- 
where notices of the approaching sale of their home 
met their eyes, the house and groimds were ran- 
sacked by intended purchasers, questions which they 
deemed impertinent, and shrank from answering, 
were continually asked them, and as continually 
were they urged to make some arrangements about 
the ftiture ; but they hoped, vaguely and &intly to 
be sure, that their grandfather, or some one of their 
relatives miglit yet appear for their relief. But 
though Henry made his appearance at the office on 
each arrival of the mail, yet no letter came in reply 
to the one Ellen had despatched. The faint hope 
which had lighted the heart of the Howards died 
completely away, and when on the day before the 
auction, Henry returned from the office empty- 
handed as ever, they said to one another in bitter 
despondence, " We must now make up our minds 
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to see our dear home pass into the hands of stran- 
gers; there is no other alternative." 

When the sun went down that evening, hand in 
hand they took their last walk around the dear 
premises, and now mutely, and now with broken 
words and flowing tears, bid the scenes and haunts 
of their childhood farewell. They walked through 
the green meadow, in whose meandering stream 
they had bathed their weary feet in the busy and 
happy season of haymaking; they passed through 
the orchard, where showers of fragrant blossoms 
had rained on them in the spring, and where, with 
shout and glee, their tiny hands had helped to har- 
vest the rosy and golden stores of autumn. Then 
they stopped to look their last on the grape-vine 
bowers, to rest for a few moments on the circular 
seat with which their father had girdled the grace- 
ftd old elm, to peep into the stables, carriage-house, 
dove-cotes, and the Gothic dwelling of Lion, the 
house-dog, who accompanied them in this last ram- 
ble about their old homestead, and then tliey turned 
into the garden. But here the smothered grief of 
their hearts burst forth irrepressibly. Here were 
the honey-suckles their mother had trained, the 
rose-bushes she had planted, the jessamine she had 
trellised, the flower-beds she had laid out, the walks 
she had designed, the shrubs she had nurtured — 
no where could they turn their eyes, but they were 
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reminded of her who was all to them, of her whose 
loss to them was irreparable. The sense of their 
bereavement, that time had somewhat deadened, 
became fresh as if it had occurred yesterday, and 
they wept in one another's embrace, like orphaned 
children indeed. 

Long they lingered in the tasteful enclosure, and 
not till the purple twilight had deepened into eve^ 
ning, did they pass to the most sacred and touching 
spot of all — the family burial-ground. Awed and 
saddened, they passed under the black shade of the 
cypress and willow, that sighed mournfully in the 
evening air, and sat down beside the little mounds, 
whose marble slabs gleaming in the dim light bore 
the names of the calm sleepers beneath. Here 
bloomed roses and pansies, the amaranth and helio- 
trope, planted by the surviving children, who sought 
to beautify the place, and to express by flowery 
emblems the love and hope of their hearts for the 
departed. Tearfully they sought to comfort one 
another, expressing hopes they did not cherish, and 
expectations which had no place in their hearts, and 
not until the dampness of the dews warned them of 
their protracted stay, did they seek the house, to 
await with heavy hearts the advent of the next 
terrible day — the day of the dreaded auction. 

Among the many individuals who had visited the 
house and grounds of the Howards since it had been 
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advertised for sale, was one person towards whom 
the orphans felt a strong repugnance. The object 
of their dislike was tall and gaunt, with a shrewd 
and sinister cast of face, obstinate, reserved, and 
prying, who succeeded in getting at the intentions 
and purposes of others marvellously, while he would 
,have puzzled the most skilful inquisitor with his 
vague and ambiguous replies. With an insolent 
and independent air, he stalked through the various 
apartments of the mansion, giving utterance to re- 
marks that indicated great lack of refinement, and 
catechising the children concerning their prospects 
and the causes of their embarrassment, until their 
gentle spirits rebelled, and they gave their rude 
visitor to understand that they deemed his queries 
insolent. To increase still more the abhorrence of 
the young Howards, he brushed Tabby, the tortoise- 
shell kitten from his knee, upon which she had 
purringly jumped, as if the petted favorite had been 
a venomous reptile : Lion, their tawny playfellow, 
received a kick from him, as he lay sunning himself 
in the door-way, which roused the animal into an 
attitude of defence and indignation, that startled 
the impassive and stolid Mr. Jenkins. As he per- 
ambulated the garden, his large and heavy feet, 
instead of keeping within the limits of the gravelled 
walks, trod here upon the box borders, and there 
into the very heart of a flower-bed : now he plucked 
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the crowning blossom of a rare exotic, and then, in 
gathering a flower, drew the whole plant from the 
earth ; while to complete the list of his offences, he 
palled Henry slyly by the ear, as if he were a mere 
n^uish boy, instead of a dignified youth, chuckled 
Clara and Susie under the chin, as they were pack- 
ing their baby-houses, and asked Ellen when she 
thought of moving, and where. As he completed 
his survey of the premises, and announced his in- 
tention to purchase the estate, a simultaneous outcry 
burst from the younger children, who expressed the 
hope that he might not be successful in his plans, — 
a wish that he heard with a sardonic countenance, 
when he turned and left them to themselves. 

The day of the sale dawned, bright, fair, and 
balmy, although the children had fervently hoped 
it might prove stormy and blustering. At an early 
hour, crowds of people thronged to the Howard 
estate, many desiring to effect some purchase, many 
as idle lookers-on, and some few to comfort and 
sustain the homeless and penniless orphans in their 
trial. Earliest and most prominent among the mul- 
titude, appeared the obnoxious I^Ir. Jenkins, who, with 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance, accosted the 
distressed family, passing the usual compliments of 
the day, and congratulating them on the favorable 
prospect there appeared for an advantageous sale. 

The personal property was first disposed of; and 
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to the infinite annoyance of the young Howards, 
and the utter astonishment of the gazers-on, every 
thing valuable, every thing that it would be im- 
possible for them to replace, every thing they 
hoped would be purchased by their neighbors and 
townspeople, passed into the hands of the detested 
Jenkins. The beautiM and costly ftirniture of the 
parlors, rare pictures and all — Mr. Howard's librae 
ry, his cabinet of curiosities, his busts, philosophical 
apparatus, and even his gold watch — the coach, 
carriage-horses, and Henry's black pony — in short, 
every thing they had hoped to see pass into other 
hands, was coolly bidden off by him, who ran up 
the prices of articles against his competitors, as if 
the gold of California were at his command. 

At last, the auctioneer announced the sale of the 
estate. At this notice, the excited multitude gath- 
ered around him, few of whom cared to bid on so 
heavy property. There was one individual, how- 
ever, anxious to secure it — an old resident of the 
town, wealthy, popular, and friendly to the family 
whose fallen fortunes had caused the auction. It 
was also known that Jenkins was desirous to buy 
the estate, though few present doubted not but he 
would be overbidden by his wealthy rival. There 
were forty acres in the whole property, and it was 
to be sold undivided. 

The auction commenced. The first bid was made 
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by Mr. Wilson, the townsman of the Howards, who 
offered fifty dollars per acre for the entire lands. 
This was promptly responded to by Jenkins, who 
advanced ten dollars on the bid of his rival, and a 
brisk competition ensued between them, until one 
himdred and twenty-five dollars had been offered by 
Jenkins. The scene now became a most exciting 
one. The dense crowd had pressed nearer and 
nearer to the auctioneer's stand, until the two rivals 
were closely hemmed in by a compact wall of human 
beings, few of whom did not desire that Jenkins 
might be defeated in his plan of buying. Mr. 
Wilson was hi^y excited. His face was pale, his 
eyes flashing with a lightning glance, his lips parted, 
while his movements betokened great nervous agita- 
tion. On the other hand, Jenkins was impertur- 
bably calm and collected. With his hat partly 
slouched over his eyes, with an impassive and sar- 
donic face, he was whittling away as coolly as 
though he felt no interest whatever in the proceed- 
ings about him. 

" One hundred fifty dollars ! " bid Wilson, while 
the crowd around gasped for breath. 

" One hundred fifty dollars is offered for the 

estate ! " shouted the auctioneer : " one hundred 

fifty dollars ! who bids more ? going at one hundred 

fifty — going" — 
3 
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" One hundred fifty-five ! " drawled Jenkins, 
without raising his eyes, or ceasing to whittle. 

" One hundred fifty-five dollars per acre is offered ! 
the land worth every cent of it ! Am I offered 
more ? One hundred fifty-five ! one hundred fifty- 
five ! going — who bids — going " — 

" One hundred sixty ! " shrieked Wilson, in a 
tone of exasperation, casting dagger-like glances at 
his nonchalant competitor. 

" One hundred sixty is offered ! who bids higher 
than one hundred sixty? Who bids? who bids? 
going at one hundred sixty — going" — 

" One hundred sixty-five ! " offered Jenkins, with 
the utmost sang f void, 

"The bid is raised to one hundred sixty-five 
dollars! does any one offer more? going at one 
hundred sixty-five dollars, going" — 

" One hundred seventy ! " bid Wilson, while large 
beads of sweat stood on his forehead, and his face 
became deathly pale ; at the same time dropping his 
head, and retreating back a step or two into the crowd, 
with a manner that said, " I shall go no higher ! " 

" I am offered one hundred seventy dollars for 
this estate ! " continued the auctioneer ; " who bids 
more — who bids? who bids? going — going" — 

" One hundred seventy-five ! " bid Jenkins. 

" One hundred seventy-five dollars ! does any one 
bid more ? One hundred seventy-five — one hundred 
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seventy-five — going — going — gone ! " — and the 
&11 of his hammer closed the contest. A murmur of 
disappointment ran through the crowd, when Jen- 
kins was announced as the purchaser, while all now 
gathered round him, to ascertain his intentions rela- 
tive to the property. But he was impenetrable; 
and though their queries were most perseveringly 
pushed, they were so cimningly evaded, or ambigu- 
ously answered, that with a muttered curse on the 
singular being, he was soon left to himself. 

As for the Howards, their grief and chagrin were 
excessive : they had hoped a different fate for their 
beautiM home, and could hardly be reconciled to 
the ill luck that had given it to so repulsive a pur- 
chaser. They found many to sympathize in their 
regret at the termination of the sale, and temporary 
homes were freely offered them, until they could 
make some arrangements for the future. Mr. Jen- 
kins also sought them out, to inform them, in his 
unpleasant nasal twang, that he would call in the 
evening, and talk with them about the time when 
he should expect them to give him possession of his 
domains, at the same time assuring them he was in 
no haste, and advising them to make no hurried 
arrangements about moving — a piece of kindness 
which they could hardly bring themselves to thank 
him for. 

Gradually the crowds dispersed, stillness settled 
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upon the household, evening came, and found them 
gathered in the usual sitting-room — plunged in 
deeper dejection than ever. The dwelling did not 
seem much dismantled, fbr Mr. Jenkins had bid in 
nearly every thing of value, and but little change 
was visible in the interior of the house. But it 
would have been pleasanter to the orphans, had the 
choice treasures of the mansion been scattered among 
the people of their acquaintance; it would have 
seemed less like sacrilege, than to have had them 
retained by this uncouth, unrefined specimen of the 
human race. * 

" Only think of it I" said Henry: "all father's 
books are going to that booby, who, I dare say, can 
hardly read." 

" What under the sun he wants of a library, I 
can't see! " continued Fanny; " or of such elegant 
fiirniture as that in the parlor." 

" He has a ^unily, I suppose," said Ellen, " and 
perhaps means to bring them here to live : that is 
my opinion, formed fix>m the manner and kind of 
his purchases." 

" Oh dear ! " groaned Fanny : " I hope we shall 
move miles &om here then, for I should die to see 
such coarse and vulgar people enjoying the con- 
veniences and luxuries purchased by our parents." 

" Hush, hush, sister ! " mildly reproved Ellen : 
" it matters after all but little who has bought here, 
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since we were obliged to sell. We ought to be 
thankM the property has sold as advantageously as 
it has." 

«* Ah me ! " replied Fanny ; " but only think how 
different it would have been, if our dear Either had 
Hved ! " 

" Oh well, Fanny dear," was Ellen's soothing 
reply, who was just ready herself to burst into tears, 
"don't let's cherish sad thoughts: Heaven will 
provide for us in some way ! " 

" Yes, Ellen, I think we shall be cared for ! " 
added Henry : " and I have not yet given up all 
hope of grandfather." 

A bitter and almost mocking smile flitted across 
the &ces of the sisters, but before they could reply, 
a loud knock was heard at the hall door. 

" It is Mr. Jenkins, again ! " said Henry, while 
an expression of aversion passed over the faces of 
the whole family ; and taking a lamp, he went to 
answer the summons. But instead of beholding the 
lank figure of Mr. Jenkins, when he opened the 
door, he saw a dignified and venerable old man, with 
silvery hair, who inquired for Ellen Howard. A 
thrill of joy ran through Henry's heart, as he in- 
vited the stranger to enter, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could command his steps so as 
to keep pace with the slow and measured tread of 
the new comer, as he showed him to the sitting- 
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room. The old man paused a moment on the 
threshold of the room, and surveyed the interesting 
group seated within, with evident emotion. 

"This is Miss Ellen Howard, for whom you 
inquired. Sir," said Henry, advancing towards her. 

Ellen rose to receive her guest, while the old 
gentleman extended his hand, and grasping hers 
warmly, looked earnestly in her face, but still with- 
out uttering a word. He was evidently trying to 
master some strong emotion within, that nearly 
overpowered him. But Henry could keep silence 
no longer. His convictions had grown stronger 
every moment, imtil now they amounted almost to 
certainty. With a kindling eye, and a glowing 
cheek, he seized the stranger's hand, and burst forth 
with the impassioned inquiry — "Are you not, Sir, 
Mr. Barton, the father of my mother, and conse- 
quently my grand&ther ? " 

The question brought fire into all eyes, and color 
into all cheeks. In an instant the little group were 
on their feet, and the old gentleman was surrounded. 
" Are you our grandfather ? " " Oh, tell us, Sir, are 
you indeed our mother's father ? " " Are you in- 
deed our grandfather ? " were the queries launched 
at him in the same breath, by all the children, and 
with the utmost eagerness. 

"Well, well!" said the old gentleman, with 
affected hrusguerie of manner, starting back a little ; 
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"this is a pretty way to treat a stranger, and a 
grey-headed old man, too ! I don't know as I shall 
want to own such a wild set as grandchildren, but I 
suppose I shall be obliged to, if you are the chil- 
dren of Henry and Fanny Howard." 

And now what a wild burst of joy there was ! 
What jumping, and laughing, and shouting for glad- 
ness ! What clapping of hands, and essaying of 
hurrahs! What triumphant reference to Henry's 
fulfilled predictions! What grateful exclamations, 
and rapturous embraces! All but Ellen seemed 
mad with delight ; and she, poor thing ! partly from 
the sudden revulsion of feeling, partly because it 
was her only way of expressing her deepest emo- 
tions, and partly because strongly reminded of her 
mother, sunk down and wept. Away flew the 
youngsters to their mother's room ; the large arm- 
chair that had been undisturbed since her death, 
was wheeled out, and then, invited by five noisy 
tongues, and aided by five pairs of willing hands, 
Mr. Barton was seated in their very midst. 

"But what are you crying for, Ellen?" he 
asked, dashing away a tear himself; " what are you 
crying for, child? are you sorry to see your old 
grandfather, who has taken a journey of six hun- 
dred miles at your request ? " 

"Sorry, grandfather? sorry?" answered Ellen, 
" how can you think so ? but oh, if our poor mother 
had lived to see this day ! " 
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" Yes," said Fanny, " if mother could only know 
of our happiness ! if she could only have seen you 
before she died, she would have closed her eyes more 
peacefully." 

"Mother does know of our happiness," said 
Henry : "I have no doubt but from Heaven she is 
looking on us now ! " 

"That's right, my boy!" said Mr. Barton, as 
with moist eyes, he looked on the noble youth: 
" that 's right ! always look on the bright side : 
let 's seek to be happy to-night. And now, how are 
your afiairs ? How is it about the estate ? When 
does the sale of it come off? 

" Oh, it is sold, grandfather, it was sold to-day ; " 
they all cried in a piti^ tone. 

" Sold to-day ! who bought it ? " 

" A horrid Mr. Jenkins, who bought every thing 
of any value." 

" Ah, indeed ! " 

" He overbid every body on the estate, and ran it 
up to seven thousand dollars." 

"Seven thousand dollars! Whew! A pretty 
round sum for a farm ! " 

" He bought father's library, and all the parlor 
furniture, and the horses too ! " 

" He did ! Well, weU ! I should think he did 
pretty well ! " 

" Was 'nt it too bad, grandfather ? " 
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" Well, I don't know as it was." 

" Don't you wish you had got here earlier — just 
a day earlier ? " 

" Well, I don't know as I do : " and Mr. Barton 
seemed very much inclined to laugh. 

"Why, grandfather! We are very sorry the 
estate went in the way it did ! " 

" It could not have been better disposed of," was 
the singular reply. The Howards were astonished ; 
they knew not what to think of all this. But at 
this moment another knock was heard at the door, 
and Henry ushered in the " horrid Mr. Jenkins," 
amid the stifled exclamations, '* A disagreeable fel- 
low ! " "I wish he 'd keep away to-night ! " " send 
him oflF quick, sister Ellen ! " But what was their 
astonishment to see the object of their dislike ad- 
vance towards Mr. Barton with a look of recogni- 
tion, and a low bow, which the latter acknowledged 
by a hearty shake of the hand. 

"When did you arrive, Mr. Barton?" asked 
Mr. Jenkins, respectfully. 

" Not an hour ago," replied Mr. Barton ; " and 
thinking I might find you here, I came straight to 
the house. I have already learned how well you 
executed your commission: these youngsters have 
been telling me how fortunate you were." 

" Yes, Sir," replied Jenkins ; " I have succeeded 
not only in getting you the estate, but all the valu- 
ble property besides." 
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And now there was another outburst of astonish- 
ment. "YoM, grand&ther! is the estate yours V^ 
they asked incredulously. 

" I expect it is," he replied, with laughter, " if 
Jenkins, my agent here, tells the truth." 
" Why, grandfather, is it reaUy yours ? " 
" You little unbelievers ! yes, it is really mine." 
" And shan't we have to move from it ? 
Not without you prefer to." 
And won't the furniture be carried away ? " 
" Not a splinter of it, if you want it to remain." 
If there had been gladness before, there was 
ecstacy now : if their hearts had been full before, 
they overflowed now. Susie and Clara climed into 
his lap, and almost suffocated him with kisses: 
Fanny and Ellen fell on the old man's neck, and 
wept, and sobbed, and laughed, while Mr. Barton 
himself cried and laughed like a girl. Henry and 
Granville took Mr. Jenkins by the hand, " horrid " 
and " disagreeable " no longer, and thanked him a 
thousand times, and asked his forgiveness, and lead- 
ing him to the sofa, bade him be seated among them. 
<* I reckoned you would *nt feel so hard towards 
me when you come to know the rights of the case ! " 
said the almost unmanned agent. 

" There now, children," said Mr. Barton ; " there 
now;" rising and putting the children from him: 
" you are making a woman of me ! Poor things. 
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I did 'nt know as you cared so much about your 
home." 

But it was long before calmness was restored to 
the household. They had suffered so long and so 
keenly, their way had seemed so dark and hedged 
up, such despair had settled upon them, that now a 
reversion of their fortunes had taken place, their 
hearts were too full of joy, their bosoms too much 
charged with gratitude, to allow them to settle down 
into quietude in a moment. Mr. Jenkins soon took 
his leave, and then, till a late hour the happy chil- 
dren sat with their aged relative, talking of the past, 
planning for the future. The events of the last six 
years were unfolded to him with all their variety of 
light and shade, and his tears mingled with theirs 
as he learned the fiery trials through which they 
had passed. And they breathed more freely, when 
they learned that their mother's letters, written after 
their father's death, had never reached him ; for it 
was pleasanter to believe the post had miscarried, 
than that a father had been so vindictive towards 
a being gentle and tender as their mother. 

And now had commenced the be^nning of better 
days to the young Howards. In a few days, ma- 
sons, carpenters, painters and other artisans were 
employed by Mr. Barton, who never did things by 
halves ; thorough repairs were made, a large and 
handsome addition was erected, to enlarge the al- 
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ready spacious mansion, and when he returned to 
his distant home, there came to reside with the 
orphans, a younger brother of their mother's, with 
his wife and children, whose business it was to man- 
age the estate. The sunshine of prosperity again 
beamed on them : the studies of the younger chil- 
dren were again resumed, their long-tried hearts 
were solaced by the love of their new-found kindred, 
and throughout their after lives they had reason to 
look back upon the day when occurred the sale of 
the homestead, — an event which seemed to them at 
the time only frai^ht with unmixed misery, — as 
one of the most fortunate days of their lives. 
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CANDLEMAS. 

BT XBg. N. T. XUITBOE. 

There is an Irish legend of Candlemas which nins thus. The 
mother lights candles, naming them for each of her children, and 
the manner of their burning foretells the fate of those for whom 
they are named. The candle first consumed, tells which chilcl 
will du first. 

Winter had bound his brow with holly, 

And passing 'neath the misletoe, had clasped 

The New Year in his cold embrace. His breath 

Congealed in icy tears upon the cheek 

He pressed. Hoarse winds mourned through the 

leafless trees 
A requiem for the past ; while no glad song 
Of brook or bird welcomed the New Year iUr 
Pale and wan the sun of February 
Shone in on Candlemas. A mother rose 
And lighting up the tapers duly ranged, 
Each taper named for one she loved, sat down 
To watch their burning. This for her first bom. 
She of the glowing cheek and bounding step, 
Who woke within her heart a mother's love. 
The next was for a pale and drooping girl, 
Over whose couch for long, long days and nights 
She oft had trembling hung. And as she turned 
To watch that taper's blaze, her cheek grew pale^ 
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And every pulse was still. Yet it burned on. 

Oh sunny-haired, and sunny-browed was she, 

The very sunlight of her home, whose course 

Was imaged forth by the next taper's light, — 

Laughing amid the flowers, herself a flower. 

Singing amid the birds, herself a bird. 

And nestling like a birdling safe at home. 

Within her parents' nest The next her boy, — 

Her noble boy, growing to be a man. 

So tall, so straight, so fair to look upon. 

His mother's heart might well be proud ; but love 

Was stronger than her pride, and as she gazed, 

Her eye grew dim ; the light that had flashed there 

Faded away ; her heart grew sick with dread, 

And her brain reeled. Did not the taper bum 

With fearful speed, already half consumed. 

While all the rest did seem but newly lit ? 

She closed her eyes and pressed her tightened hands 

Upon her brow, and prayed aloud : " Not yet, 

O God, let it not bum out yet ; O give 

A longer life unto my best beloved ; 

O stay the flickering blaze ; in mercy hear. 

And let not darkness come upon me now." 

She prayed in agony, then took her hands 

Down from her pallid face, unclosed her eyes, 

Her eager streaming eyes. The lights bumed on, — 

Yes, they bumed on, and brighter than them all. 

Yet nearer to its close than all the rest. 

Was the doomed one she sought She tumed no more 

From its clear light, but sat and watched through all, — 
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Saw the last spark go out in darkness there, 

Then veiled her face once more, and cried, " My son ! " 

A few short weeks, it might be months, and then 
One day they bore into that mother's home 
Her only boy, silent, and still, and cold, — 
No life within the outstretched limbs, no breath 
Within the parted lips. Close clung his hair 
Upon his brow, wet with the salt sea foam ; 
This told his fate, and so they laid him there 
Beside his mother, and she clasped her hands 
As once before upon her tearful face, 
And cried, " O God, my son ! " 

And thus he died ! 
His lamp of life had early burned away, 
And his sad, weeping mother, lights no more 
At Candlemas the taper's blaze ; she asks 
No farther light upon the future's page. , 

God in his own good time will make all clear ; 
And when as one by one the lights go out 
Upon her way, she clasps no more her hands 
Before her eyes, but lifts her gaze above. 
And sees the lights kindled on earth, renewed 
Again in Heaven, 
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BUNKER HILL. 

BT MSB. 0. U. BAWTBB. 

•T WAS dark on Bunker's misty height, 

And careless slept the haughty foes, 
When, through the silence of the night, 

A low, mysterious hum arose ; 
And men, with stem hut whispered speech, 

Presed on with footsteps fleet and still, 
While the low watch- word breathed by each, 

As on he passed, was — " Bunker Hill ! " 

The drowsy guard paced to and fro ; 

The leaguered town lay sunk to rest. 
Save where some mother murmured low, 

To soothe the babe upon her breast 
The watch-dog's hollow bay grew dumb ; 

The waning night waxed damp and chill. 
Yet still that low, portentous hum. 

Stole faintly down from Bunker Hill. 

'T was mom — the leaguering host to arms 
With sudden impulse hotly sprang. 

While clarion-notes in long alarms 
Along their serried squadrons rang. 

And haughty grew their chieftain's smile. 
As to that music wild and shrill. 
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He watched them, slowly, file by file, 
March proudly on to Bunker Hill. 

For on that height with waiting arms, 

In fearless, fixed, heroic mood. 
Hashed as an earthquake — boding calm, ^ 

A band of dauntless spirits stood, — 
They stood, thou^ brow and cheek were paJe, 

With hands all nerved by deathless will — 
O, "Hearts of Oak," ye did not quail 

That fateful mom, on Bunker Hill ! 

Far from the mountain to the main. 

Wherever rose the din of life. 
The oath — « We 'U break the tyrant's chain, 

Or perish in the deadly strife ! " 
Had, like a river, onward swept, 

A thousand freebom hearts to thrill — 
And proudly was that proud oath kept 

By Freedom's sons, on Bunker Hill ! 

They came — the foes — and side by side 

Stood those brave spirits, firm and bold ; 
They met — and back the advancing tide. 

Swift as retiring surges, rolled. 
The serried lines, the proud array. 

Were broken like the falling rill — 
O, many a foot went up that day 

That ne'er came down from Bunker Hill ! 
4 
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Again, and yet again ; — O, Fate ! 

Hadst thou no kinder smile for those 
Who, in the dire and dreadful strait, 

For liberty and country rose ? 
Its failing food no more supplied, 
, The booming cannon's deadly peal 
' To deep and sullen silence died. 
And all was lost on Bunker Hill ! 

Yet not in vain— O, not in vain !— 

Those Hearts of Oak endured the strife ! - 
A soul that never slept again 

Awoke that day to deathless life. 
As sprang the fabled bird of yore 

From its own ashes, so, 'mid ill 
And ruin. Victory plumed once more 

For glorious flight, on Bunker Hill ! 

And, far and wide, her wing she spread. 

From North to South, from East to West, 
Till, with a shriek, Oppression fled 

To hide her torn and fallen crest ! 
O, sons of those brave, dauntless sires. 

Whose memories warm our bosoms still, 
Guard well the true and holy fires 

They lit that day on Bunker Hill ! 
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JOTTINGS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 

BT XKS. B. A. H. CHAXBBKLAIV. 

"Mind, chere amie, send me a * Reverie' of 
yours ! " You remember this, your parting behest, 
dear J., as we wrapped the robes around you, (for 
the credit of your Phaeton, I will not hint that 
they were sadly tattered,) put the heated bricks at 
your feet, and prepared you for a cold ride. We 
had that morning finished Ike Marvel's delicious 
Reveries; you had followed me from kitchen to 
parlor, book in hand, and the sometimes bizarre con- 
trast of my matter-of-fact employments to its quiet 
dreaming, added a quaint zest to its charm. I 
made pastry and listened to the memories of his 
early days, and his loiterings in England ; dusted 
and arranged furniture, as the Bachelor wandered 
through the storied ruins of old Rome, and gazed 
upon the beauty of Enrica; darned hose and 
doublet, as he looked his last upon its distant glories, 
followed him across the sea, and in the sad Autumn 
time, stood with him by sweet Isabel's grave. 

Your departure, dear friend, saddened me ; and I 
mused and dreamed of the past, till the present, to 
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my eye, grew dim as the vanisliing point of the 
ftiture. As of old, " shadows from the fitful fire- 
light dance upon the parlor wall," and I watch the 
faces in the bright coaJs and the fantastic flame- 
shapes above them. Familiar forms flit by in the 
uncertain gleam; kind eyes meet mine. I hear 
voices whose echoes live only in memory, and feel the 
thrilling grasp of friendly hands. The " Reverie " 
is begun ; but an untoward interruption dissipates 
all ; fancy and firelight fade, and I turn again to 
daily cares. 

In my rummagings in an out of-the-way closet, I 
chanced, recently, to find an old journal bearing 
date — no, it has no date — the reading of which 
has whiled away some hours not unpleasantly. The 
writer's name I cannot find, and nothing tells when 
or where she lived. (The dainty penmanship, and 
certain other unmistakeable signs, prove her to have 
been, as an ancient friend of ours would say, upon 
awr side of the gervs humana,) It seems a record 
in which feelings are events, and thoughts " or grave 
or gay " are incidents. I send you a few random 
leaves in place of the spoiled " Reverie." 

Wednesday, June 1st. A day of sunshine and 
sweet odors, fragrance from the moist earth and the 
falling orchard leaves ; light and bloom and beauty 
everywhere. And, now, this moonlight and perfume 
must make the most undevout feel promptings of 
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devotion and grateM praise ; for the loveliness tliat so 
lavishly adorns their paths, must raise the thoughts 
from the glory of earth, to the exceeding glories of 
another life ; from the riches that perish, to those 
that are unchangeable ; &om the beauty that decays, 
to that which is immortal. 

Thursday. The sunset this evening was like 
those pictured of Italy, and well-nigh tempted me 
to &ncy that, in some former life, whose remem- 
brances haunt me like a dim but most pleasant 
dream, I dwelt where ruin is lovely, and art was 
fairest ; that my home was where 

"The fallen fanes 
Are yelled with wreathes on Italian plains ; " 

that my love of the beautiM was bom in that land 
of song and story. I watched the flame-color pale 
to gold, the gold grow still fainter, till the dark clouds 
and the lingering light of day, are all that is left of 
the magnificent upholstery. If sunset has less of hope 
and promise than the dawn, it has more memory ; 
more to call up sweet and bitter fancies, and move 
us to earnest thought. Morning summons to action, 
to toil and struggle, to the strife of existence. 
Evening brings repose from all these, soothes the 
weary with its hours of rest and peacefiilness. 
Hence it may be, that ardent, youthful poets sing of 
**the bright-eyed dawn;" and older, thoughtfid 
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bards, hail the holy eve, *'to meditation due and 
sacred song." 

Sunday. At church, and heard Mr. , who 

this morning proved to us, that " Kichard was him- 
self again." The dullest fancy could see it all ; the 
fervent Paul standing before the proud Bomans, 
avowing that he was " not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ; " glorying in tribulation, persecution and 
death. We could see, too, the small beginning of 
what was to be mighty to conquer and reform, — the 
birth so long foretold by bard and prophet ; sung in 
the palace of David; promised by the rapt Isaiah; 
heralded by angels and celestial song — that lowly 
birth in the stable of Bethlehem, the humble life of 
the great Teacher, the calling of the fishermen, the 
wanderings, the miracles, the teachings, and finally 
the sufferings and death of the Nazarene. In all 
the world of literature there is nought so high, and 
yet so simple, so noble and so lowly, so sublime and 
yet so touching as this oft-told story of Jesus. 
Do we look for daring, it is here in its grandest 
form; for tragic interest, it is here powerful to 
melt the hardest heart ; for lofty bearing, did he not 
speak " as one having authority ? " for love, there 
is none like his who died for sinners. 

Tuesday. I have been looking, to-night, at a 
volume of engravings, and old dreams of an artist 
life came back, shapes of beauty, impalpable to all 
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but ike eye of &ncy, that I cannot invest with 
form and comelinegs, glide by in the soft twilight 
at the stirrings of these past visions. But a call 
from some most matter-of-fact people, frighten them 
all away, and I lay down my book, banish my 
reveries, and join in the conversation, or, rather, 
listen and suggest. If these fleeting &ncies could 
be caught and fixed — ah, we can no more do this, 
than fasten to the changing sky the dappled dawn, 
the flood of midday light, or the golden splendors of 
the sunset. What is applause — what renown? 
These dreams are spirit-lights to my own mind ; to 
others, they might be no more than a feeble glimmer, 
less, even, than that, for no power has yet "the 
giftie gie'n us to see ourselves as others see us." 

Friday. The rain is falling in soft, fitM drops, 
and the wind is gently waving in musical chime. 
The house is stilled, for baby has at last wearied 
himself and his mother out, s^nd sleeps in sweet im- 
consciousness, as only childhood can. He has no 
memories to work into fantastic dreams, no hopes to 
weave into fairy fabrics, and he sleeps on the portals 
of life, as calmly as an angel at the gate of Paradise. 
His life in some other form haunts him not yet with 
half remembrances, vague thoughts, that vainly try 
to shape themselves to conviction, to reality. Sleep, 
little Willie, sleep well and sweetly, and may the 
guardian angels, who shield us from evil and win us 
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to good, be all powerM to motild your thoughts, 
when thought comes, and lead jour wishes to that 
good. 

Saturday. We should keep vi^ this moonlight 
night, to watch the expiring breath of June, '^ the 
lady of the year," the month of roses and sweet 
odors. The moonbeams glance throu^ myriads 
of tender leaves, that are sighing thdr &rewells, 
and the winds toy with the half-closed flowers, 
whose gentle mistress gives her parting kiss tliis 
dewy eve. Now begins, in a few more suns, the 
fading of summer prime, and the year falls into 
"the sere and yellow leaf" as imperceptibly as 
morning rises into noon. The flower-month wanes, 
as dies one in sweet youth, with hopes all ahgel- 
winged, and the sky still blue and clear. The seed 
has not ripened, the harvest has not been gathered, 
what will be fruition, is still promise. 

Monday. I am not sorry to have again encoun- 
tered , painful as was the meeting. To me it 

was worth much to mark the altered fiice, the change 
from the frank look of the youth and boy, to the 
premature marks of years. More or less, I fancy, 
we carry in our faces the history of our lives ; for 
those " more sinned against than sinning," there is 
the look of patient suffering — happiness writes in 
feir, clear lines — care ploughs deep ftirrows — good- 
ness and truth wear no veil, — and vice cannot hide 
its deformity. 
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Sunday. Mj Birth-day ! I liaye thoa^t much 
and sadly, how little I have done; how small the 
worth of these years to me or others. How poor 
has seemed the sum of all, compared with my hi^ 
desires. I look not with regret upon my vanishing 
youth. I mourn not the hiding of bright hopes, 
nor even the sore knowledge experience brings. I 
sigh not that the glories of dawn are paling from my 
life's sky — that I am nearing its clear noon. But 
my thoughts wander through the past, and call 
up wasted hours — opportunities for improvement 
slighted — selfish ease indulged — vain dreams cher- 
ished — wild fimcies nourished — realities shunned. 
And if the mournful consciousness did not ever 
haunt me, of the instability of all human resolu- 
tions, I would make this day the era of better re- 
solves — the beginning of a new life. All that we 
strive and struggle for here, must, to us all, seem 
insufficient and imperfect; meager when attdned, 
and worthless when enjoyed. But it still glitters 
and allures, and we still strive and cling to the 
existence that is only the twilight to a brighter day, 
a higher hope. 
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ST. JOHN IN THE DESERT. 

' Mid the Jordan desert, still and lone, 
O, saint-like young recluse, thy spirit learned 
Its lofty mission, and serenely burned 

With the great purposes then only known 

To God and thine own soul. The solemn moan 
Of swaying forests was to thee a voice 
Of the Great Alpha ! e'en the gladsome noise 

Of babbling waters, to thine ear, a tone 
Of warning took ; — " Repent ! " " Repent ! " fifom 

all 
Of nature rose that stem and ceaseless call ! 
Then from the wilderness, thy voice went forth 
In trumpet tones. Irreverence and mirth 
Paused in their way and turned with startled hajste 
At the strange, solemn cry sent forth from Judah's 
waste. 

Thy voice hath died, ' mid Judah's lonely hills, 
O, prophet youth ! No more thy warning cry. 
Borne from the desert-waste, sweeps sternly by 

Her peopled haunts. Not now thy spirit fills 

Her solitudes, or, from the babbling rills 
And swaying forests, learns the mighty lore 
By God imparted. Yet as e'er of yore 

He dwells in nature, and his presence thrills 
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Throngh all the solemn forest ; every stream 
Ik^hoes His voice, and loneliest deserts teem 
With the Great Father's impress. Not as when 
He spoke through thee, until the sons of men 
Grew faint with dread, but, O, with signs of love 
He draws us now from sin, and on to worlds above. 
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THE BONDMAID. 

AN mSTOSICIAL XALX. 
BT KBB. 0. K. BAWTBB. 

It waB near the dose of the eleventh century, 
and the rosy twilight of an autumn day was slowly 
waning firom the romantic shores of the beautiM 
Neekar. Already were the sombre shadows of eve- 
ning folded over their more secluded depthd, veiling 
them in impenetrable mystery. A line of imperfect 
radiance was, however, still lingering in the western 
horizon, sufficient clearly to delineate the delicate 
tracery of the slenderest tree which stood out against 
it, without revealing a single object at its foot. Far 
up in the sky, too, a diamond crescent, which hung 
like a blessing over all, and which sent ite dear 
image dancing down the little torrents that tum- 
bled into the valley, reflected a faint but pearly 
light upon the barrier-steeps rising up on either 
shore; defining the position of each protruding 
ledge and cavernous hollow, and magnifying the 
ghostly mist-shapes which dangled on the rocky 
poinis and projecting trees, that dotted their cloven 
outline. Here and there, too, flaahed up gleams 
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£rom tKe placid river, which went winding in and 
ont, among dark woods and sleeping meadows, on 
its way to its ocean-grave. 

Some occasion of unusual interest was evid^itl j 
about to be celebrated, for all the valley seemed 
astir. Every handet, for leagues around, was send- 
ing forth its inhabitants, all garbed in holiday attire, 
and all overflowing with anticipated pleasure. 

Suddenly a beacon-light rose high into the air ; a 
mingled shout from myriads of voices, went xxp; 
peal on peal, £rom the bau cloche of a huge old 
convent, which reared its massive walls midway iq> 
the mountain-steep, still known by the name of 
Stromberg, running merrily over forest and hamlet, 
while the deep and sonorous boom from the warder 
tower of the ancient castle, which crowned the 
mountain-summit, rolled through the night air like 
a voice of triumph. 

Torchlights, dimmed indeed by the splendor of the 
beacon-fire, were flashing everywhere, now glancing 
hither and thither, like wandering meteors, now 
stationary, but flickering and flaring in the evening 
breeze. Soon all went winding up towards the vast 
and noble pile of Stromberg, whose massive towers 
and turrets and lofby battlements, usually so dark 
and threatening in their aspect, now shone out in 
the fiery beacon-light, like the grand but unreal pic- 
ture of some gorgeous dream. 
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Here, too, all was busiliiig activity. The tramp- 
ling of steeds, and the voices of men, sent up a 
babel-like din from the courtyard, while through 
the narrow loopholes and wide-swung doors, came a 
suppressed sound, like the murmuring of far-off 
waters, mingled at intervals with the blowing of 
trumpets and the rolling of kettle-drums. As all 
things indicated, high festival was held within ; for 
the lord of the castle. Count Budolf Faust, had, 
but a brief space before, returned safe, and covered 
with well-earned laurels, from a crusade, which, 
under the renowned leader Godfiroy, of Bouillon, he 
had undertaken to the Holy Land. 

The light of a hundred torches, whose dense 
smoke wound &,r up among the naked and bla<;kened 
rafters overhead, shed a strong but lurid glare 
through the lofty and spacious hall, where were 
gathered in holiday array, and with rejoicing hearts, 
a mixed multitude of ladies and knights, of hooded 
monks and mail-clad priests, of esquires and vassals, 
and meanest serfb. All had come hither to pay 
their devoirs, or tender their allegiance to the re- 
nowned crusader and feudal sovereign. And to 
few, in those days of unlimited power, and too often, 
of relentless tyranny on the part of feudal rulers, 
were those devoirs and that allegiance so willingly, 
so heartily rendered. For, honored and beloved by 
high as well as by low, at home as weU as abroad 
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— not only as the brave soldier of the cross, and 
the leader of armies, but as the fiiend of the friend- 
less, the protector of the oppressed, the upright 
judge, the &ithM and ready shield to the poor and 
defenceless, — it was the spontaneous outgushing of 
their hearts. It had been with heavy hearts that 
they witnessed his departure for the &r-off scene of 
the first crusade. Yet the sacredness of the cause 
bad reconciled them to the bereavement. They 
were proud, too, of his &me as a leader and soldier, 
and the tales of his bravery and prowess, which 
were at widely separated intervals brought home by 
some wandering bard or holy palmer, caused their 
Mthfrd hearts to beat with pride and joy. When, 
after a long series of brilliant successes, but also of 
much suffering and disaster, he returned, he was 
welcomed by them with a rapture which could 
scarcely have been exceeded, had he been their 
&ther instead of their feudal lord. 

Great as he indeed was, well did his appearance 
and bearing befit his name and fame. He was 
somewhat beyond middle age, of a noble and com- 
manding exterior, tall and magnificently propor- 
tioned, and his luxuriant locks, which were begin- 
ning to show a tinge of grey, clustered around a 
brow of most expansive beauty. The clear, well- 
opened eye, was ^ill of intelligence and thought, and 
when, as was sometimes the case, he surrendered 
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himself to the gayetj of the hour, of frank, gener- 
ous good nature. 

Thus honored and renowned and beloved, blest in 
the associations of his home, powerM and wealthy, 
few, either of friends or vassals who shared his 
hospitalities on this night, but deemed him happy 
beyond the ordinary lot of mortals. Yet as the 
glad hours waned, and the spirit of hilarity and joy 
waxed every moment wilder and more fi-antic, wak- 
ing the echoes of the old baronial hall with pealing 
song and boisterous laughter, a shadow seems gradu- 
ally to have been gathering over his spirit. His 
brow was occasionally contracted, as if with some 
heavy inward care, and it began to be observed that 
he was at times so abstracted, as to be apparently deaf 
and unconscious of every thing around him. Many 
wondered at a mood so strange amid a scene so gay, 
but there were none who ventured to inquire its 
cause, and few who dared to disturb the brooding 
reverie. 

Thus waned the midnight hours, and the hilarity 
of the guests gradually ceased, or was subdued by 
the slowly gathering awe. The song and the laugh 
became less frequent, the loud utterance sunk to mur- 
muring tones, and the saddened spirit which marked 
the beloved host, soon communicated itself to all. 
The torches were one by one extinguished ; the gay 
groups silently disappeared, and the grand hall was 
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at length deserted by all save its master and two 
others — the &ir daughter of the Count, the young 
and lovely Bertha, and her afi&anced lover, the youth- 
fal Erich of Steinach. 

The good lord sat bending over the spacious 
hearth-stone, his head resting languidly upon his 
Jiands, quite unconscious that any save himself still 
remained in the hall. All things around him wore 
an aspect in strange contrast with the festive splen- 
dor of the evening. The red gleams of the decay- 
ing wood-fire flickered over the blackened wainscot 
in fiintastic combinations; the angle pine torch 
which was not yet burned out, flung upon the dis- 
ordered board and oaken floor long and grotesque 
shadows ; the wind which had since midnight been 
gradually rising, now moaned in fitful gusts through 
the long corridors of the ancient castle, clapping the 
distant doors, and making the deserted hall seem 
stai more dreary and forlorn. 

The good Count raised his head and groaned 
aloud. In an instaift a gentle hand was laid upon 
his shoulder, and a long silken ringlet swept his 
cheek. He looked up, and Bertha was beside him. 
There was a sorrowful anxiety in her sweet face ; 
the large dark eyes filled with tears met his, and in 
them was a world of pleading fondness and afiection. 

"My child! my last, my only child!" he ex- 
claimed, a quick rush of tenderness flooding all his 
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heart, and tlirowmg bis aniut around her fira^e 
waist, he drew her fondly and passionately to his 
bosom. 

'< What is it, dear father ? Thou hast sore some 
secret sorrow ; may not thine only dan^ter share 
it ? " And, pressing back his clustering hair with 
her two small hands, she touched her lips lovin^y 
to his brow. 

<< Thou must indeed diare it, my dau^ter," he 
replied, '* thou^ I would &in hide it firom thee for- 
ever ; yet it is a matter which much concemeth thee 
as well as me, and must needs be known. But 
where is Erich? Left he the banquet with the 
rest ? I would Mn in my sore and most pressing 
exigency receive somewhat of his counsel : for though 
but a strijding in years, I have found him brave in 
arms and prudent beyond his years." 

** He is here &.ther. He could not leave us while 
heavy and unspoken car^ sat upon thine honored 
brow. See, yonder he stands in the embrasure, sad 
at heart for thy dear sake. Ah, &iher, Erich loves 
thee well." 

*< I believe it, my child, and," he continued with 
a ' &int smile, " my little Bertha much better. 
But it likes me that it should be so. Yet bid him 
hither, and God help us to wise counsel." 

Bertha wound her way along the disordered hall 
to the distant embrasure wherein stood the youth&l 
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lord of Steinach, and soon returned with him to her 
Other's side. 

Holding oat his hand he drew the young man to 
hk side, while Bertha quietly seated herself on a 
carved oaken footstool at his feet. 

"Thou knowest, Erich, my brave friend,'^ he 
conmienced, "that ere I departed to follow the 
banner of the renowned Godfiroy to Palestine, I did 
lade the ready means wherewith to fit my hundred 
followers with armor and good harnessed steeds, and 
to i^imish wherewithal to feed so many mouths both 
man and beast during the long space of three years. 
Thou knowest therefore that I was Ma to turn me 
to the Beverend Abbot Baldwin of Sponheim, for 
the needed mcmey, pled^g him therefor, imder my 
hand and seal, castles and lands and honorable name, 
I to have the privilege of redeeming them on pay- 
m^t of the money borrowed with good interest, as 
soon as might well be after my return.'' 

" Well do I know it, my good lord," said Erich 
"and now right joyful shall I be if I may aid 
thee in redeeming them. Thou knowest that many 
broad estates are mine, and never can they be more 
usefolly or more willingly employed than in win- 
ning back thine estates from this crafty priest. I 
do misdoubt this Abbot Baldwin, holding him rather 
as an intriguing, world's man than a meek servant 
of Christ** 
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" Nay, good Erich, I trust it is not so. Men 
count him holy, fax above the holiness of all the 
brotherhood that wear the cowl or crosier in this 
broad land ; and he is even now spoken of as the 
candidate for the Archbishopric of Grier so soon to 
become vacant. And if sanctity may win it, he is 
sure to succeed, for didst thou not mark in the 
chapel yestermom how cruelly he applied the knot- 
ted thong to his own sacred efeoulders ? God for- 
fend, my son, that we should misjudge his holy 
ones ! " 

" Amen, my dear lord ! and yet, when a move- 
ment of his body in rising from his knees displaced 
the Sweeping stole, methought I caught the gleam 
of a good steel corslet beneath the folds, which might 
receive many a sturdy blow from knotted thong ere 
it cried * enough.* But tell me, good my lord of 
Strome, wherefore when thou knowest how joyftdly 
I would lend thee of my moneys, art thou so sad ? 
A few years of fruitful vintage and luxuriant grains, 
and the loss of years will be made good." 

" Listen, then my good Erich," replied the Count, 
"and thou my Bertha, and I will tell you all. 
Yestermom, as you know, I for the third time 
sought the holy Father in his convent to learn how 
it had sped with my enfeofiinents during my tarri- 
ance abroad, and to make due arrangements for 
winning them back. But he, when I entered, sat 
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solemnly conning his grail, and mayhap the inter- 
raption of the pious employment liked him not. 
For he received me with a firowning brow, refiising 
to restore my enfeofi&nents under plea of having 
loaned me more moneys than they are worth, when 
thou knowest-that not one tenth of their value hss 
he ever suffered to leave his coffers. When I pressed 
the matter, he bade me depart, declaring the enfeoff- 
ments forfeited by their long tarriance in his hand." 

" The priestly robber ! " exclaimed Erich, biting 
his lips with rage. 

Unheeding the interruption the Count went on — 
" Finding I could in no wise move him, I sought the 
solitude of my chamber, there to take counsel with 
myself in my sore emergency. This evening, as 
thou sawest, good Erich, Amstein the Cailiff of the 
convent led me aside to deliver a proposition of the 
holy Father, which I must accept or bide the pen- 
alty of resigning all my worldly stores. And what 
thinkest thou it was, my daughter ? What thinkest 
thou, Erich." 

" Nay Either," replied Bertha, fondly caressing 
his hand, " what could it be so to sadden my dear, 
kind &ther ? Erich, canst thou divine ? " 

" Ah, Bertha," replied Erich, " it were in vain 
for me to attempt to divine aught so crooked as the 
ways of this same wily priest. Nothing good, I 
wager my good gauntlet, or he yrould not have sent 
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SO foul a messenger. Yet wliat was its portent, my 
good lord ? " 

" By our Blessed Lady ! " exclaimed the Count, 
violently coloring, " I sliame to repeat the insult. 
It was, that the Abbot would grant me the redemp- 
tion of one half my lands and castled wealth, if so 
be I would pay back ciR the moneys in three years 
loaned, and would give thee, my child, my beloved 
Bertha, to become the wife of his GailifiPs son, the 
bondman, Amstein." 

" Father ! " almost shrieked Bertha, clinging fest 
to his knees. 

" The marauding wolf! " exclaimed Erich, spring- 
ing to his feet ; " the foul robber ! Mine own affi- 
anced bride ! Better that she were dead than the 
miserable wife of an accursed Amst«in." 

" By our Lady ! it were indeed better ! " Said 
the Count sadly — "Nay, daughter, cling not so 
closely, for, though I forfeit my last rood of land 
by the denial, never will I barter thee, my child, to 
so foul a knave." 

" And now, good children, you know all ; go thy 
ways now Bertha to thy pillow, and fear not but thy 
fiither can protect thee." 

" I will strive not to fear, and yet, dear fiither, I 
would that we were quit of all obligation to this 
ambitious and cruel Abbot. I know not how it is, 
but ever since thou didst ride forth to the land of 
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lihe Holy Sepnlclire, whenever, as I have looked 
down &om my turret chamber, I caught so much aa 
a glimpse of the &,t, sleek mule, which is wont to 
bear the lordly Abbot hitherward, there hath come 
over me a secret dread, a terror which I cannot 
speak. Our Blessed Lady forfend that it prove not 
ominous of evil!" 

" Never thou fear it my ^1," said the Count, 
endeavoring to smile — " while Erich and I live, no 
harm shall come to thee. But hath it been the 
wont of Baldwin of Sponheim to wend his way often 
to my castle ? ** 

" Yes fether ! " replied Bertha, " for thou know- 
est my aunt Adelheid hath ever £ivored the society 
of the holy men who dwell in cloisters, more than 
that of all others. And firequent and long have 
been their interviews of late." 

" Ha, daughter ! sayst thou ! " and a frown gath- 
ered on his brow. ** I belike not my good sister's 
love of these monks, for though I deny not their 
piety, I hold it &x more suitable that they should 
spend their time and strength in some wholesome 
penance, in their cloister, than in idle dalliance 
by a woman's »de, or in meddHng wilh serf or 
vassal during the absence of his rights lord. 
Thy aunt, girl, ever was too fond of this Baldwin 
of Sponheim. But thou art pale, my child, and 
needest rest; thou too, my good Erich, let us 
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all now to rest, and pray God that He will be our 
guide. To-morrow we will wend together to the 
convent, and once more seek justice at the hands of 
this proud Abbot." 

****** 

The morning after the festival broke bright and 
cloudless. There had been a smart hoar-frost during 
the night, and as the sun went up the heavens the 
dazzling vine glittered like diamond fretwork on 
holm and briar, and crispy grass. The whole at- 
mosphere was redolent of that peculiar and invigo- 
rating freshness which usually characterizes a frosty 
morning. 

The two stout barbs, which were to convey the 
Counts of Strome and Steinach to the convent, and 
which had been for several minutes impatiently 
champing their bits and pawing the ground of the 
courtyard, whinnied with pleasure as their masters 
appeared, and leaping into the saddles commenced 
the descent of the mountain cliflf. 

Their ride was a silent one, for to each the diffi- 
culty which lay before them seemed more threaten- 
ing than either would willingly acknowledge to the 
other. The power with which they were to cope, 
one in which the baronial and ecclesiastical were 
united, was one not easy to be resisted. Originally 
a dependency of the vast domain of the proud and 
noble lords of Strome, and the burial place of their 
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dead, the convent of Sponheim, with its gradually 
accumulating wealth and its haughty and titled 
superiors, had slowly but surely not only emanci- 
pated itself from the control of its feudal founders, 
but, by means of the pecuniary aid which its enor- 
mous wealth sometimes enabled it to afford them, 
had gradually acquired an ascendency over their 
destiny, which was not unfrequently difficult and 
irksome to be borne. 

But never had this ascendency been so keenly 
felt, or so unwillingly submitted to, as since the ac- 
cession of Baldwin to the Abbacy. Bold and un- 
scrupulous, and frdl of tact, he was never known to 
suffer any opportunity for increasing his power to 
pass unimproved. Possessed of a commanding per- 
son and keen intellect, his influence was felt and 
acknowledged fiir beyond the walls of his convent. 
Of this he was fully conscious, and no stoled and 
hooded ecclesiastic trod the floor of his cloistral 
home, or the monumental aisles of his gloomy chapel, 
with so lordly and sweeping a step as Baldwin of 
Sponheim ; no priestly ruler bent his knee to God 
with so meek a bow, so reverential a lip, but at the 
same time so haughty and defying a heart as he. 

To the world, his sanctity seemed well-nigh an- 
gelic. Yet, as it is always more difficult to seem 
than to be, the angelic disguise was sometimes pene- 
trated, and there was here and there one who dared 
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to hazard his soul's salvation, by indulging the 
shrewd suspicion that this external appearance of 
sanctity was but an appearance only. To this small 
and daring number belonged Erich ; and his before 
dawning surmises had been strengthened and con- 
firmed, when, as he had hinted, he on a recent occa- 
sion, caught the gleam of a steel corslet beneath the 
black serge of the kneeling prelate. 

For one, also, whose heart was wholly given to 
heaven, the good Baldwin had ever manifested a 
most shrewd and worldly tact at gathering in wealth 
to enrich his convent, and it had been with a doubt- 
ful heart that Count Budolf had laid the key of 
his own broad and noble estates in so grasping a 
hand. But in those olden years there was frequent- 
ly no other resource, and it is asserted by a careful 
historian that, after the wars of the crusades, the 
convents of Germany had, either by feir contract or 
more frequently by the rankest, most shameless, 
artifice, gathered irrecoverably into their clutches 
half the noblest domains of ihe land ; with the basest, 
most unrelenting cruelty, crushing many and many 
a brave and conscientious soldier of the cross, whom 
their influence had urged to the fatal measure of 
pledging his all for means whereby to aid in wrest- 
ing the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel. 

This unscrupulous, remorseless spirit it was, which, 
directed by his vast and fer-seeing intellect, years 
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after the inddents of my tale oocnrred, raised the 
Abbot Baldwin to the archbishopric of Grier. It 
was the same spirit, which, later still, led him so 
faa to forget the claims of Christiamt j as to buckle 
on the warrior's mail, and, at the head of his army 
of retainers, boldly and openly to attack and reduce 
castle after castle, plnndering them with a rapacity 
equalled only by the effrontery with which he con- 
cluded the sacrifice, by transferring, in the name of 
the Holy Church, the ill-gotten booty to his own 
bursting coffers. 

If we did not so detest his merdless ii^ustice, we 
could scarcely &il to admire the commanding geoias 
of this priestly warrior, which led him on until his 
wealth embraced kingdoms, and his ecclesiastical do- 
minion finally extended over more than half of G^- 
many. 

But to return from our digression. 

Occupied with many a sad and secret misgiving, 
the two barons at length drew bridle-rein before the 
gate of the barbican which completely surrounded 
the convent-walls ; for, resembling in appearance a 
fortaress rather than a cloister, it was so strongly 
fortified as to have resisted an ordinary si^ for a 
year. 

The visiters were soon admitted, and ushered into 
the presence of the Abbot. He was seated in a 
high-backed chair elaborately, if not tastefrilly, 
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carved of oaken wood, stained to the hue of ebony. 
Before him stood a small table covered with black 
serge, on which lay a little silver crucifix, and a 
parchment manuscript splendidly illuminated with 
gold, which he seemed to have been studying. On 
one side of the room, whose wainscoting was also of 
black oak, stood several massive coffers of the same 
hue, whose elaborate sculpture was in many places 
worn smooth and shining by long and frequent use. 
On another, and extending over the whole side, 
stood ponderous cases filled with parchment rolls sim- 
ilar to the one on the table. Near the door de- 
pended a knotted thong of twisted goat-skin, proba- 
bly the one used by the Abbot for the infliction of 
self-penance, and most likely hung there to remind 
him of his penalties and his duties. The room was 
dimly lighted by a single narrow casement, across 
which extended, in lieu of glass, which was not yet 
invented, a sheet of thin parchment dressed to a 
semi-transparency. 

The Abbot received his guests with commanding 
dignity and grace, entreating them to be seated, and 
gravely demanding their pleasure with him at so 
imwonted an hour. 

" Nay, reverend father ! " said the elder of the 
guests, " but thou surely needest not inquire. I 
would fain win back my fair estates from thy holy 
charge and keeping. Craving pardon for my bold- 
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ness, thou knowest right well tliat iihou hast already 
kept them over long." 

"Nay! fidr son and penitent," exclaii^ed the 
Abbot, with well-feigned surprise, **bnt by the 
Holy Virgin, I understand thee not ! Thou surely 
wouldst not assert that I keep back what is not mine 
own!" 

" Thine oTjm ! " echoed the Count, the hot blood 
mounting to his brow ; " fore heaven, &,ther, but do 
I understand thee aright? Thou dost not call 
estates which thou boldest only by mortgage, thine 
own!" 

" Mortgage ! " repeated the Abbot, " what know 
I of thy mortgages ? I hold thine estates by just 
and lawM purchase ; or thou forgettest thine own 
act, blessed be Sanctu Dolores, my patron saint, who 
knoweth how to protect a weak and helpless servant 
against the world; I will show thee thy deed of 
transfer." 

Dumb with anger and amazement, and wondering 
what was to come next, his two guests sat silently 
waiting while the Abbot, applying a silver whistle 
to his lips, uttered a shrill call which was immedi- 
ately answered by the entrance of his Cailiff, the 
elder Amstein. With a sly, crafty glance at the 
visitors, he demurely dropped his eyes and silently 
waited the commands of his superior. 

" Undo me yon oaken coffer, my son," said the 
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Abbot ; " and bring hither the parchment ihon find- 
est there ; and tarry thou here a space; I have need 
of thy presence.** 

The Cailiff obeyed. Unfolding the parchment 
and spreading it on the table before Count Bndolf^ 
without a word, the wily priest laid his finger signi- 
ficantly on one of its closing paragraphs. The Count 
bent over it and read, while his eyes dilated and his 
cheek paled, and his whole heart grew palsied with 
amazement and undefined fear. There, in what 
seemed his own hand-writing, and sealed with his 
own seal, was a deed clearly, and without a flaw, 
conveying all his noble estates for a consideration of 
not one tithe their value, to the convent of Spon- 
heim, to become its own forever. For one minute 
he stood utterly deprived of the power of utterance, 
but the next, the gathering tide of indignation swept 
away every other feeling. 

" Now by the Lord that liveth," he exclaimed, 
striking his clenched hand upon the table, "Sir 
priest, that deed is none of mine, dther in purpose 
or execution, and that thou knowest ^ill wdL 
De^nest thou that Eudolf of Strome would thus 
amortize his inheritance. By St. Paull I scarce 
can credit mine own eyes! Abbot Baldwin of 
Sponheim, a<3knowledge now that thou, with thine 
own traitorous hand, didst intersert yon accursed par- 
agraph; thereby distorting the written evidence, 
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and annulling the true purpose, or, by the Holy 
Yirgin, I Tnll proclaim thee traitor and dishonored 
throughout all the bounds of Christendom ! " 

A cynical smile just curled the Up of the Abbot 
as he quietly replied; **nay, my &ir son, be not 
rash ! for who, think'st thou, will heed the accusa> 
tion of a bondman against the Lord's anointed ser- 
vant, Baldwin of Sponhdm ? " 

" A bondsman ! " rq)eated the Count, a sudden 
doubt of the Abbot's sanity for a moment overcom- 
ing his anger. "What meanest thou? Now by 
St. Paul, I do believe thee mad ! " 

Again the bland and crafty smile curled the lip 
of the priestly father, and turning to his Cailiff, 
*^my good son," he softly and meekly inquired, 
" canst thou not communicate to our beloved Ru- 
dolf of Strome, what concerning his birth and 
lineage we some days since did learn? It grieveth 
me sore to wound him, yet perforce it must be so." 

Drawing a second parchment from the open coffer 
and slowly unrolling it, the CailifiF cast a triumphant 
glance upon Count Kudolf, and, premising that the 
document which he held in his hand, was some few 
days since accidentally found among certain other 
parchments in the private coffers of tlie pious pred- 
Qjsessor of the present Abbot — the Holy Eustacheus 
of Sponheim, he read, 

" Unto all men, whom it may concern, be it hereby 
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Abbot ; " and bring hither the parchment thou find* 
est there ; and tarry thou here a space; I have need 
of thy presence.** 

The Cailiff obeyed. Unfolding the parchment 
and spreading it oa the table before Count Eudolf, 
mthoat a word, the wily priest laid his finger aigni- 
ficantly on one of its closing paragraphs. The Connt 
bent over it and read, while his eyes dilated and his 
cheek paled, and his whole heart grew palsied with 
amazement and undefined fear. There, in what 
seemed his own hand-writing, and sealed with his 
own seal, was a deed clearly, and without a flaw, 
conveying all his noble estates for a consideration of 
not one tithe their value, to the convent of Spon- 
hdm, to become its own forever. For one minute 
he stood utterly deprived of the power of utterance, 
but the next, the gathering tide of indignation swept 
away every other feeling. 

" Now by the Lord that liveth," he exclaimed, 
striking his clenched hand iq)on the table, *'Sir 
priest, that deed is none of mine, dther in purpose 
or execution, and that thou knowest Aill welL 
De^nest thou that Eudolf of Strome would thus 
amortize his inheritance. By St. Paull I scarce 
can credit mine own eyes! Abbot Baldwin of 
Sponheim, acknowledge now that thou, with thine 
own traitorous hand, didst intersert yon accursed par- 
agraph; thereby distorting the written evidence, 
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and aTinnlling the true purpose, or, bj the Holy 
Yirgiii, I Tnll proclaim thee traitor and dishonored 
throughout all the bounds of Christendom I " 

A cynical smile just curled the Up of the Abbot 
as he quietly replied; '*nay, my &Ir son, be not 
rash ! for who, think'st thou, will heed the accusa- 
tion of a BONDMAN against the Lord's ancmited ser- 
Tuit, Baldwin of Sponhdm ? " 

*^ A bondsman ! " rq)eated the Count, a sudden 
doubt of the Abbot's sanity for a moment overcom- 
ing his anger. "What meanest thou? Now by 
St. Paul, I do believe thee mad ! " 

Again the bland and crafty smile curled the lip 
of the priestly Either, and turning to his Cailiff, 
"my good son," he softly and meekly inquired, 
" canst thou not communicate to our beloved Ru- 
dolf of Strome, what concerning his birth and 
lineage we some days since did learn? It grieveth 
me sore to wound him, yet perforce it must be so." 

Drawing a second parchment from the open coffer 
and slowly imrolling it, the CailifiF cast a triumphant 
glance upon Count Kudolf, and, premising that the 
document which he held in his hand, was some few 
days since accidentally found among certain other 
parchments in the private coffers of the pious pred- 
Qoessor of the present Abbot — the Holy Eustachens 
of Sponheim, he read, 

" Unto all men, whom it may concern, be it hereby 
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declared, testified and proclaimed, tliat Budolf 
Faust, commonly called Count of Strome, being bom 
a natural son of Brenner Faust, Count of Strome, and 
of Haga, a lawful bondmaid of the convent of Spon- 
heim, said Rudolf, thougb nurtured and brought 
up as the lawM and true heir of Strome, its wealth 
and honors may be justly and lawMly claimed, he 
and his posterity forever, by said convent, as true 
and lawful bond-servants, to be subject to its supe- 
riors forever, they to hold and to keep, to command 
and to chastize said bond-servants as may seem to 
them good and proper. Said bond-servants, being 
held by lawful and hereditary right, to yield on all 
and every occasion the most implicit obedience, as 
in duty bound, to said superiors. To all which I 
set my hand and seal. (Signed. )< 

EusTACHEUS, Abbot of Sponheim." 
It is impossible to describe the rage and terror of 
Count Rudolf as he listened to this frightful doc- 
ument. Large drops of cold, deathlike sweat oozed 
out from his pallid brow, his tongue seemed to cleave 
to the roof of his mouth, and he in vain strove to 
control or conceal the agony of his soul. The rage 
of Erich knew no bounds. Losing in his wrath all 
respect for the office and all dread of the developing 
power of the Abbot, he launched the fiercest denun- 
ciations against him and his Cailifif, and strode up 
and down the room calling upon all the saints in 
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heaven to aid him in circumventing the treacherous 
and most infiunous plot. Yet there was a terror at 
his heart which he strove in vain to subdue; for al- 
though neither he nor the xmhappy Count Eudolf 
for a moment credited the truth of the claim, which 
would hurl both &,ther and daughter from the sum- 
mit of prosperity and honor to a degrading servitude, 
yet both were too well aware of the overwhelming 
force of conventual power, and but too well under- 
stood how well fortified the Abbot, always shrewd 
and far-seeing, must have been ere he hazarded a 
machination so daring, not to feel that there was 
great cause for alarm. 

" Let us go, good my lord," said Erich, turning 
suddenly to the overwhelmed Coimt ; " Little avail 
were it to dally here longer ; let us go and concert 
measures whereby to wrest thine estates from this 
guileful and godless monk, and compel him to ac- 
knowledge the falsehood of his claim ; for by the 
Lord that liveth, his stole and cowl shall scarce pro- 
tect him else." 

The lips of the Abbot grew pale with concentrated 
rage at the unwonted defiance, but he was too much 
accustomed to self-control to suffer it to appear in 
his voice or manner. 

" Erich of Steinach," he with cold dignity replied, 
** beware lest in dishonoring the Lord's anointed 
thou become AnatJiema^ Maranathal Who art 
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ih0a, that dares resist our claim or assail us with 
impious daring when we demand tiie fealt j and ser- 
Tftoe of our bond-servants ? " 

'< It is Erich of Steinach who dares regost thee ! " 
finnly answered the young man, " I tell thee, priest, 
that thy claim is fitlse as thine own heart. Where- 
fbfe, if it be just, has it been thus long delayed?" 

"For reasons which are but too evident. The 
&ther of this Rudolf was dear to the pious Eusta- 
ehius, and it was for his love's sake that the secret 
was preserved and the claim never put forth." 

" A weighty argument ! " ejaculated Erich, " but 
it sufficeth not thy purpose. I tell ihee, proud 
priest, that ere another day go by, thou shalt be 
circumvented; for, hear me swear by my honor, 
and my good lance, that, with her consent, Bertha 
Eaust shall be wedded to me, my true and lawM 
wife. Let me see then, who dares to call her or 
her sire bond-servant or slave." 

Ere space was allowed for the Abbot to reply, 
Erich, sUently followed by his stricken friend, strode 
&rih from his presence, and mounting their waiting 

diargers turned their faces homeward. 

* # * • • 

It was a few days after the scene in the convent, 
and a g^rious sunset was shedding its gorgeous 
beauty over the battlements and towers of Strome, 
and quivering bristly through ihe ancestral oaks 
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whieh stood like Bentineb around than. Hie day 
had been ^oom j as the hearts of the casde-dweflcR. 
Broad, heayj maases of domk had, ance die dawn, 
hung threateni]]^ in the western honzon, fhfdding 
oyer all the landsc^te a sombre gn j. But the 
evening hroeae had qHung np, and thej were alicadti' 
broken into a thooaamd fleecy firagmems whidi Ifl^e 
royal banners now went slowly sweefing up towards 
the lenith, trailing after them a fiingeof gM and 
porj^ Every moment the we^em ^ow giew 
bri^ter and ddier, deepening from gc4d to crimaoo. 
and steeping all the hills and vaOis in a sea of 
^OTy. 

Tieaning in the deep embnace of a tDrret win- 
dow, whose narrow opening overlcKiked the whole 
western landscape, stood two yonthfnl figores — 
Bertha and her lover EricL Both were xalent. but 
both not aUke employed. She was guing sadly 
forth upon the ^lioos pageantry of the west, 
whieh, like the ^irewell anile of hope fram her 
heart, was now slowly &ding £rcin the earth ; and 
he as sadly and with a holy tenderness krAing into 
her yoong sweet £Ke, to whose elognfirt Matures the 
twili^ radiance km a tinge of rae^retieving their 
deq», mmatoral paknesB. A paleness it was, which 
little accorded with their young beaoty, nor had it 
until within the last sad days ever characterized it. 

When It fini came orer her, she sat listening, 
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without a word, and well nigh without a heart-pulse, 
to the tale told her in broken and trembling tones 
by Erich of the claims put forth by the haughty 
Abbot, and of her own prospective bondage. A 
task it had been from which her idolizing &ther, 
with all the woman at his heart, shrunk back in 
dismay. That brave heart, which had boldly and 
unflinchingly dared the battle-&ont in many a long 
and deadly conflict with the infidel, trembled and 
turned sick at the thought of inflicting so fatal a 
blow upon his loving and idolized Bertha. Erich, 
equally loving, but stronger in his youth and hope, 
had therefore dared the task, and told her all. Yet 
he had bade her not despair, and had implored her 
to defy the authority of the stem and cruel priest, 
by at once becoming his wife. 

One circumstance there was which somewhat 
softened the blow to the unfortimate ^1. Either 
moved by some spark of commiseration for the vic- 
tims of his persecution, or not daring to insist on a 
claim which would consign to perpetual bondage a 
soldier of the cross, one whose name for bravery and 
daring in the wars of the crusades was every where 
bruited, the Abbot had voluntarily assumed the 
responsibility of surrendering, in the name of the 
convent, all claim to the person of the Count. But 
it was only to urge with still more peremptory voice 
his claim upon the unhappy Bertha. 
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Relieved as was lier loving and gentle heart by 
the thought that, at least, her beloved &ther would 
not go down to his grave a bondsman, yet was it 
long ere she could reflect with any degree of calm- 
ness on the miserable fate which awaited herself 
She could only feel that a sudden darkness had come 
over her life, obscuring all its brightness ; that the 
&ture for her was all one shadowy wilderness, where 
she must grope alone, with none to lead her by the 
hand or soothe her when her burden was heavier 
than she could bear. 

She did not think all this, or that she could never 
drag down to share her home and bondage the kind 
and good Erich who followed her from room to 
room through the solemn old castle, entreating her 
to speak, to answer him, and say that she would 
become his wife — but it was a feeling, a vague but 
terrible impression, which like an iron shroud seemed 
ever closing and crushing around her heart. In 
vain did Erich, in vain did her weeping father, 
strive to break the spell which seemed destroying 
her ; in vain did that Either, spuming a freedom 
which could not be shared by his child, implore the 
relentless Abbot to fetter him in her stead; the 
cold and heartless reply ever came back — " vjith her 
if you will, but not in her steads No prayer could 
move him to relinquish his hold — and the comforter 
came not. 
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It was thus, at the close of the third day of her 
affliction, that Bertha stood gazing »lently forth 
upon the royal sunset, when it seemed to Erich that 
a change was passing over her. Was it the reflec- 
tion of the evening star which, with a pure and 
steady light, was already shining down upon the 
earth, and which, like true friendship amid misfor- 
time, grew every moment brighter as all else around 
grew darker, that gave to that pale, pale face its 
new and holy light ? Lovely and feir he had ever 
deemed her, — a creature standing far higher in the 
scale of loveliness than all others he had ever beheld ; 
yet as she stood there in her wordless sorrow, a 
strange new charm seemed imperceptibly to have 
been added to that loveliness. A new expression 
looked out from the dark uplifted eyes ; the clear, 
pale forehead, from which the soft, brown curls fell 
back in rich and shadowy masses, grew more lofty 
and serene ; the classic profile, so fixed and stem in 
its sadness, had put on the placid calmness of an 
angel ; and over all that perfect and most unsensual 
beauty, a tranquility now rested which seemed to 
the young man scarcely of this world. 

And he stood and gazed into that face ; and anx- 
iety, and wonder, and love, and adoration — now by 
turns, now blended into one — were painted upon his 
own. As one awaking from a deep sleep, she at 
length turned towards him ; their eyes met and a 
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sublime spirit looked out from the dark and tranquil 
dq)ths of henu 

'* Erich ! " she spoke in dear yet low and sokmn 
tones, and her hand was laid gently into his, ^ I 
have had a dream, a dark and bewildering dream. 
It overshadowed aU my spirit, and my heart re- 
belled against its Maker. But the good Ood had 
pity on my weakness, and the dream is dispelled, 
and now it is all calm, all resigned within. A little 
li^t has dawned amid my darkness, and, like yon- 
der star, it shines down into my heart, and shows 
me the right way and gives me strength to fol- 
h)w it." 

**0 Bertha," said Erich, with a deep sigh of 
relief, ^ thou art then convinced ! — thou wilt now 
be mine!" 

^ Nay, Erich ! " she said, *' generous and kind 
Erich, thitherward lies not the path," and a &int 
quiver, for a moment contended with a most sad 
smile upon her lip, " I have weighed thy purpose 
well, and it may not be fulfilled. Shut thine eyes 
to the truth as thou mayst, thou knowest but too 
well that the mark of bondage is upon me ; that I 
am as one severed from her race, with whom none 
may with honor consort, who groaneih not beneath 
the same doom. Thou art dear to me Erich — deajr 
as the mother that bare me, and never will I bring 
a stain upon thine honorable lineage, by linking 
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thee to a bondage which thou couldst not break, but 
which would drag thee down also to the dust. The 
very bones of thy sires would shrink back in their 
grayes from the aUianoe. No, Erich, thou shalt 
never wed a bondmaid ! " 

" Thou art no bondmaid ! I will not believe it ! 
0,»heed not the foul tale of the crafty Abbot ! It 
is but a hideous snare to draw thee into his clutches, 
and wed thee to his vile minion, the bondsman Arn- 
stein. It is for this that they have forged the tale, 
Bertha, and thou art no bondmaid." 

" 0, Erich, thinkest thou that I would not be- 
lieve thee if I could ? But it is writtten ; the claim 
is attested and put forth by one which hath never 
yet been foiled or successftdly resisted. Who may 
stand against one, the tale of whose sanctity is 
bruited throughout all the bounds of Christendom ? 
Whose voice can summon more warriors to the field 
than any baron in the land, and whose hand is 
already within reach of the mitre, I had well-nigh 
said, of the sceptre ? Nay, Erich, he hath said it, 
and he too surely will make it good ; for wide-fiuned 
as he is for humility, so haughty, so all-grasping a 
dignitary as he, wears not the stole and crozier." 

*' But we will refflst him. Bertha ! Haughty as 
he may be, all-powerM as he is, think not but we 
will resist him. I am rich. Bertha ; I have wealth 
that will summon a thousand lances to the field, 
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and, by the good Lord that liveth, I will beleagaer 
the convent and leave my body beneath its walls, 
or force him to confess the tale of thy bondage a 
lie — aye, and compel him also to give back thy 
sire's estates." 

MonmM but beautiM was the smile on her 
young face as Bertha met the proud and fiery eye 
of her lover, when he paused, too full of emotion to 
proceed. But she shook her head. 

''It would avail nought, dear Erich! Thou 
wouldst spend thy life in vain ; for 0, Erich, my 
kind and noble sire is broken and crushed by the 
belief that the tale is all too true. Nay, frown not, 
but hear me." 

" I remember a tale once told me by mine ancient 
nurse, that while my Either was yet a child, there 
went fi)rth a rumor, indistinct and vague, but still 
much bruited, of an unlawful union between my 
grandsire and a beautiM bondmaid of the Abbey of 
Sponheim, and of a child, the ofifepring of this fatal 
connection. The mother, as the rumor went, mys- 
teriously and suddenly died, and the child disap- 
peared, none knew in what manner." 

"My grandam heard the tale, but none knew 
what heed she gave it, for she still went on with 
her silent duties, kind to all, but consorting with 
none beyond her own household. She was ever sad, 
and, many asserted, untoward in her conduct; for 
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althougli slie guided and nurtured her two Mr chil- 
dren carefully and well, she ever lavished all her 
love upon my ^.ther^ while from my aunt Adel- 
keid, her &irer child, she sometimes shrank back 
even with aversion- 

" She died young ; some believed withered by a 
secret grief; but ifso, she never told it. Then awoke 
once more that old rumor of the bond-woman's child, 
and many a surmise as to its fate passed from mouth 
to mouth, but nothing certain was known, and of the 
only ones who could have set the matter at rest, my 
&ther and the good Albert Eustacheus, none dared 
to inquire; so all speech of the matter fbally ceased. 
Nor from that time has it ever been revived, until 
now that the hard and relentless Abbot puts forth 
this &.tal claim, and brings attestation, in the good 
Eustacheus* own hand-writing that my &ther was 
that child. True he has, who can say from what 
motive, assumed an authority which none less pow- 
erfrd and bold than he had dared, and pronounced 
my &ther free, yet the chain seems only to tighten 
upon my bondage, and no human power save one 
which zDtU not act, can save me. 0, Erich ! cast 
down from my high rank, bereft of liberty and hon- 
or, henceforth to be but a miserable football that 
may be spumed at will by the haughty Abbot and 
his monks, perhaps compelled to become the degra- 
ded wife of the false and wretched Amstein, how 
can I — " 
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She paused abruptly. The great and sablime 
spirit which had sustained, seemed now suddenly to 
fersake her ; and she struggled to wrest back the 
self-control which now at the most critical moment 
seemed leaving her forever. 

It is difficult to describe the mingled and violent 
emotions which warred in the breast of Erich dur- 
ing Bertha's recital, and which held him silent at its 
close. It is difficult for us to appreciate the gulf — 
immeasurable and impassable — which, in those old- 
en ages, so aptly denominated the " dark," separated 
the high bom and firee, from the all-banned, all- 
despised child of bondage, the wretched and misera- 
ble thrall. Looked upon as well-nigh a distinct and 
inferior grade in the scale of creation, the belief that 
even in the world of spirits their bondage would 
continue forever, was by no means confined to the 
heathen world. 

Amiable and even enlightened as was Erich, all 
the prejudices of the age were rife and strong in his 
bosom, and now they rose up like dark spirits before 
him, to fright and dismay all his better promptings. 
As he stood silent, his eyes upon the ground, all 
that was passing in his mind was clear before the 
imfortunate Bertha. It was as she expected; it 
was as she wished ; but yet, strange inconsistency of 
human nature, to feel that it vhis thus, was more 
than she could bear. Suddenly a bitterness of heart 
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came over her, impossible to be resisted ; and cover- 
ing her face with her hands she burst into an agony 
of sobs and despairing cries. This was too much 
for the young man. All his chivalrous and gener- 
ous soul rose up in her behalf. Clamping her pas- 
sionately to his heart, 

" Never, Bertha ! " he almost fiercely exclaimed, 
" Never shall it be thus with thee ! What to me, 
even though the Abbot's detested tale be true. In 
spite of all shalt thou be my own wedded and cher- 
ished wife. Let him, then, who deems it wise to 
assert that thou art a bondmaid, look to it that he 
be well sheathed in panoply of steel, that his lance 
be tougher, his sword more keen than mine, or, by 
the good Lord that liveth, he shall not go un- 
scathed." 

In his firm but generous excitement the crimson 
blood mounted to his cheek, and his right hand 
grasped his sword as if he already would bid it forth 
in her defence. But the brief storm went by, and 
Bertha was again calm. Gently withdrawing from 
his encircling arm, and looking into his face with a 
touching expression of grateM love, tempered with 
womanly pride, she replied, 

" Nay, Erich ! forgive me ; I meant not thus to 
move thee ; forgive me, and bethink thee yet, that 
it cannot, may not be. Thy valor would be but in 
vain ; for, alas, I should be, even though thou in thy 
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generous pity should 'st call me wife, yet none the 
less a bondmaid ', and thy hand, strong as it may be, 
would not avail to keep me at thy side. Even were 
it for a time permitted, Erich, hast thou considered ? 
Children might be bom to us to whom my lot must 
descend, and thou would 'st die, to know thyself the 
father of but slaves ! bond-thralls, little defenceless 
beings, whose inevitable doom it would be, at any 
moment it should please the merciless lords of yon- 
der Abbey, to put on the garb and the yoke of bond- 
age. 0, Erich, bethink thee, how evil thoughts, 
mayhap, even bitter words, might then come between 
us, when thou should 'st see all this. Thine eye 
might turn upon me, as it doth not now, in anger 
and reproach, that but for me such wo had never 
been, and I should sink crushed and heart-broken 
into the grave that would have become only too dear 
and coveted a home." 

Erich covered his &ce with his hands ; for again 
the dark spirits rose up to contend with the deep 
love that was in his bosom, and he could not meet 
the eye of the brave but unhappy girl thus pleading 
against herself. She smiled sadly, but still lovingly, 
as that little movement betrayed all that he sought 
to hide. A pang of human weakness again wrung 
her heart, and for a moment voice was denied her. 
But it passed. 

" Nay dear generous Erich," she continued, lay- 
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ing her liand upon his shoulder, an expression of 
pain, yet of most tender love, resting upon her beau- 
tiM countenance, "hide not thy &oe from me, 
nor deem I doubt thy heart, because I have couTinc- 
ed thy reason. I know thee still true and kind ; and 
belieye me, 0, believe me, dear Erich, it will be the 
one bright star amid the darkness of my ^ture lot, 
to remember thy most unselfish and noble love. 
Had it been as of old — yet what avails it for me 
to say what now may never be, — yet had it still been 
as of old, ere fell this dreadM blow, or I had learnt 
all that these last sad days have taught, 0, Erich, 
Heaven and the Virgin alone can know how blest 
I had been to become thy wife. But the good God 
hath willed it otherwise, and I submit. For thy 
sake, Erich, and for my own, and for the Vir^'s, 
whose anguish was infinitely deeper than mine, I 
submit." 

The tears of the young man had been slowly 
trickling through his fingers, but at these last words, 
uttered in tones wherein the purest and deepest hu- 
man love and the most divine resignation were won- 
drously blended, an agony of shame and love, of 
anguish and regret, suddenly overcame him, and 
sinking on his knees at her feet, he buried his face 
in the folds of her garments, while sobs and groans 
burst forth with a violence that was terrible and un- 
controlled. 
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The tears which now slowly rolled over the cheeks 
of Bertha, fell rather for her rq)entaiit. lover than 
ftr hersdf. Bending over him till her own dark 
tfODBOB minted with his, she lidd her hand soM j qd 
kiB head, and soothed him with its gentle caresses, as 
file would have done a weeping child. 

'< Nay, dear Erich," she said, " make not this 
bitter hour more miseraUe than it must needs be. 
Thou hast decided as thou best mi^t, wisely and 
well ; and I go forth to my bondage, grateful for all 
thy years of kindness and lore. And may it recon- 
eile thee to the judgments of thine own heart, and 
give peace to thy soul, to know that my heart will 
be the stronger to bear up under the trials and deg- 
radation of my lot, that it hath the memory of thee, 
and of thy generous but futile purposes." 

'* Speak not to me of peace, " sobbed Erich in a 
suffocating voice, " when only misery and wretch- 
edness are to be thine." 

'* Nay, Erich, He who has made me and has been 
around me in the days of my prosperity, will, if I 
love Him and trust in His love, still be my comfort- 
er when I have no other. Be happy, then, ^ch, 
and I too may perhaps be happy that thou art so." 

Erich groaned aloud, while Bertha with a coun- 
tenance saintlike in its serenity and resignation, 
taking firom her snow-white throat a slender gold 
chain, to which an amulet was attached, threw it 
over the surcoat of the kneeling youth. 
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" Farewell Erich," she went on, " it were use- 
less to prolong the agony of this hour, and better 
that we now part. Yet accept this ^irewell token ; 
jewels befit not the bondmaid, and it may serve to 
remind thee of one in whose morning and evening 
prayers thy name will ever be grateMly remem- 
bered." 

Gendy disengaging the folds of her diess from 
the grasp of Erich, she was turning away, when he 
threw his arms suddenly around her. 

" Never ! Never ! Bertha !" he franticly exclaim- 
ed, " we part not thus ! I cannot ^ve thee up ! 
Forgive me that I for a moment dreamed of leaving 
thee to bear thy bondage alone. I will dare all 
things. I will rescue thee, Bertha. I will chal- 
lenge thy freedom in combat with the haughty ty- 
rant who claims thee. Thou shall yet be free, for 
Ood who sends his angels to watch over the inno- 
cent and the good, will surely grant me the victory." 

" By combat !" repeated Bertha, in amazement, 
"and with the Abbot Baldwin! Think'st thou 
that he will don armor to contend for a bondmaid 
alre^y his by hereditary right ? Yet shall I be 
delivered, but not by thy hand, nor here. It will 
be in a world where bondage is unknown, and all 
stand free before their Maker." 

" Here, also, my Bertha, must it be, or thou re- 
main a bondmaid forever and ever." 
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^* Nay, Erich, not so ! Wherefore heedest thou the 
&lcie tales of men who thus belie their Maker? 
Thinkest thou the good Gt)d, who made all this fair 
world and oreated us with so deathless a yearning 
for £reed(»n and happiness, hath willed that the 
curse of bondage should waken the shores of eterni- 
ty also with iia wailings ? 0, Erich, believe me, He 
who sends His angels to comfort the afflicted here, 
will wipe away eyery tear in that world of freedom 
and love to which we hasten." 

" So be it, my Bertha ; yet if He in whom thou 
thus trustest wills, thou shalt be &ee here also. I 
will defy thy oppressor, and if I may not redeem 
thy bondage, I will at least put on the yoke at thy 
jdde, and help thee to bear thy servitude." 

A thrill of hope which she in vain strove to ban- 
ish as delusive and vain, quivered through the 
breast of Bertha, as she gazed into the animated 
j&ce of her repentant and hopeM lover. A feeling 
that Grod might indeed interpose for her redemption 
stole into her heart, and filled her with a new joy. 

" As thou wilt, then, dear, generous Erich," she 
said, " as thou wilt ; and at my mother's grave shall 
my orisons go up for thy success. For well I know 
that her pure and sanctified spirit will intercede for 
me at the eternal throne. 0, Erich, is this new 
hope delusive ?" 

With happier and more hoping hearts than they 

7 
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had trusted ever to know again, the lovers separated ; 
Bertha to communicate to her beloved and sorrowing 
&iher the purposes of Erich and her own new-sprung 
hopes, and he to seek, even at that darkening hour, 
the distant abode of certain companions-in-arms, to 
demand their aid in the coming emergency. 
****** 

Among the train who accompanied Count Eudolf 
on his return firom the Holy Land, was a young ar- 
tist by the name of Harold. A Norman by birth, 
and ^ted with much natural taste and refinement, 
he had acquired a degree of skill and expertness in 
his beautiM art, rarely attained in that rude and 
warlike age. 

A romantic love of adventure, and a desire to 
behold the beautiM scenery of Oriental climes, 
rather than any enthusiastic devotion to the banner 
of the Bed Cross, had drawn his steps in the path 
of the leagued crusaders toward the city of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This goal, however, he never 
reached ; for turning aside from the followers of the 
cross, he spent the years of his expatriation at a 
distance from the theatre of war, in visiting places 
of note, and in the cultivation of his art, imiting 
with the crusaders again only on their return. 
Some accidental kindness which he had received 
from Count Kudolf, together with the strong men- 
tal sympathy existing between them, had awakened 
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in lus heart an enthusiastic affection for that noble- 
man, and determined him to accept an invitation to 
make his castle for a time his home. 

Daring the few weeks which had intervened be- 
tween the day of his arrival in the valley of the 
Neekar, and that on which my tale commenced, he 
had attracted the attention of the Abbot of Spon- 
heim, and was often a visitor at the convent. The 
holy father was not without some pretensions to taste 
and refinement, and possessed, if not a very nice 
appreciation of works of art, at least a fondness for 
seeing the walls of his bdoved convent adorned with 
them. At his solicitation, the young artist had 
engaged to paint a Madonna over the chapel altar, 
and the beautiM shape of his imagination was soon 
glowing upon the panel ; the Abbot, from day to 
day, watching its progress towards perfection with 
ever increaong delight. 

Thus matters went on ; his devotion to his task 
confining him more and more to the convent, until 
at length his turret chamber at the castle was whol- 
ly deserted for the little cloistered cell, and his visits 
to his friends became both infrequent and brief. 
Suddenly they altogether ceased. 

In the anxiety and distress under which the 
Count and his daughter were suffering, the absence 
of Harold was unnoticed, or, if observed, attributed 
by them to the absorbing love with which he was 
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known to regard his beautiM art, and no surprise 
was felt on the subject, both feeling assured that his 
affection for his patron would restore him to their 
society at the earliest period possil^. 

Meanwhile, under the threatened do<Hn which 
hung over his child, the physical and mental health 
of Count Budolf were slowly ^ving way ; and he 
was soon too feeble to leave the castle. In vain 
Bertha, bravely concealing her own anguish, strove 
to kindle that hope in his heart which was once 
more well-nigh dead in her own, for although the 
gauntlet of Erich had been bravely tiirown, and 
every effort made by his kinsmen as well as tliose 
of Count Kudolf to induce the Abbot to settle 
the daim, according to the manner of the age, in 
all such disputed cases, by combat in the lists, all 
had hitherto been in vain. The Abbot, astonished 
at the ingratitude of the Count in withholding his 
daughter after having received his own freedom, and 
declining to return any satisfactory answer to the 
champions, sternly launched his Eliminations against 
them, for breaking the << peace of God," and still 
demanded the bondmaid. 

One alternative only remained ; and Erich, with 
a little band of true friends, after long deliberation 
with the Count, determined to proceed to the con- 
vent and donand both the restitution of the heri- 
tage of Strome, and the utter relinquishment of all 
claim to the person of Bertha. 
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Meanwhile, suspicions of the fidelity of Harold 
had become general among the friends of the Count, 
and daily gained ground on all hands. What but 
the basest ingratitude could keep him from the side 
of the Count in a season of such dire calamity ? 
Above all, what but an infamous coalescence with 
his deadliest enemy could under present circumstan- 
ces explain his apparent intimacy with the Abbot ? 
The Count was the only one who defended him. 

" Some misfortune hath surely befallen him,'* he 
said, " he was ever generous and true ; hath any 
one of late beheld him ?" 

" Good my lord," said the old seneschal, who dur- 
ing the deliberations had been lingering about the 
entrance hall, now respectfully approaching, ^^ As I 
went forth this morning, being at early dawn astir 
to tend thy favorite destrier, which since a few days 
hath seemed somewhat ailing, I heard a voice that I 
knew, having heard it many times before, speaking 
outside the moat. At the which I stood still to lis- 
ten, being in no little surprise seeing that it was at 
so unwonted an hour. Soon an answer came down 
from a loop-hole in the eastern tower, in low, guard- 
ed tones, yet not so low but I knew them to be 
those of the Lady Adelheid." 

An expression of surprise escaped the Count, as 
he listened. 

" Some holy palmer, on his wanderings back from 
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the wars, mayhap," he said, as if half to himself. 
" My devout sister hath ever an ear for them. 
Yet that hour," he continued in a troubled voice, 
" why came he here then, when he should have been 
quietly sleeping in the convent, whose gates are ever 
opened to such as he? Yet said'st thou not the 
voice was one familiar ? 

" Good my lord, yes," replied the man. " It waa 
that of a monk firom Sponheim, who hath been here 
much of late, and thrice yesterday held private 
converse with the Lady Adelheid." 

** Now by our blessed Lady," exclaimed the Count 
angrily, " but this exceedeth all bounds of belief. 
Have I not expressly forbidden all consorting with 
the monks of this treacherous Abbot ? And for 
mine own sister thus stealthily to hold converse and 
close hands with mine oppressor, is too much. But 
good Schwartz, did'st thou gather the purport of 
their conversation ?" 

"Little, good my lord," replied the seneschal, 
" but why I mention it is, that I several times heard 
the name of Harold, and somewhat, I could not 
rightly understand, of bread and water, and of 
starving in a dungeon." 

"Now by the true Lord," exclaimed Erich, 
" our good Harold hath met foul usage at the 
hands of yonder Abbot, and God forfend that the 
Lady Adelheid hath not concern with it. I like 
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not ihk tale, my lords, and the sooner we are at the 
convent gates the better. Mount, therefore, mj 
good lords, and ride forth, I will but bid fiurewell to 
Bertha, and follow you." 

" Where is thy lady ? " he inquired of a favorite 
handmaid of Bertha, who stood among the listening 
group outeide the hall. " And wherefore art thou 
not with her ? " 

The girl hesitated a moment and then with a 
frightened look replied, " the Lady Bertha went 
forth some half hour since with the Lady Adelheid, 
to the chapel of " Our-Lady-of-the-Sacred-Well." 
She bade me say nought of the matter, unless you 
or her &,ther inquired, but that she would pray by 
her mother's tomb whilst thou and the good knights 
were doing service in her behalf." 

Erich mused. A feeling of disquiet arose in his 
mind, and he could not help regretting that the 
piety of Bertha had, on this morning, led her forth 
from the security of the castle walls. An undefined 
suspicion of the good faith of the Lady Adelheid, 
which perpetually haunted him, increased this re- 
gret. He had never liked this lady. Many pecu- 
liar but trivial causes had gradually undermined his 
confidence in her moral principle, and now the tale 
of the seneschal seemed to add ten-fold strength to 
his former fears, and he believed that the sequel 
would show the over-righteous lady to be leagued 
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witih the orafty Abbot against her own niece. Bark 
images of secret foes stealing upon her while at her 
devotions and dragging her away to death or dis- 
honor, rose up before him, uid his resdve was 
taken. 

Meanwhile, the little band of friends had slowly 
filed out throng the castle gate, and were beyond 
the barbican. Erich, who had descended to the 
courtyard, was proceeding to give some last com- 
mands to the seneschal, when a sodden uproar 
reached him fr(»n without, and a ghastly and ema- 
ciated figure reeled staggering in through the gate. 

" Harold ! " exclaimed Erich, as his eyes fell 
upon the figure, " Harold ! now by all the saints, I 
know not well whether thou be Hying man, or some 
ghost sent forth &om his graye. Where hast thou 
been, and who hath wrought thee su<^ wo. Speak, 
in God's name, an thou hast not become dumb." 

But the young man replied not. Looking va- 
cantly around for a moment, he sunk back upon the 
castle stair, l&intly motioning for drink, too mudi 
exhausted to articulate. A cup of wine was in a 
moment held to his lips, which eagerly quaffing, 
speech soon returned. 

" Waste no time on me ! " he said, " but hasten 
to the rescue of Bertha, who, betrayed by the per- 
fidious Lady Adelheid, has already fallen into the 
hands of the Abbot's minions." 
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The words of £[arold, faintly as they were uttered, 
ML like a thunderbolt on the ear of Erich, and he 
stood for a moment stunned and motionless. 

" Where ? How ? " he at length feltered, " what 
know you ? " 

" At the chapel of Our-Lady-of-the-Sacred-Well," 
replied the artist, << ask me no more now, but hasten 
ere it be too late." 

Throwing himself upon his steed, and dnaliing 
through the gate, his mettled beast soon brought 
him beside his friends. Few words sufficed to ac- 
quaint them with the new disaster. Spurring their 
good destriers, they were soon dashing down the cliff 
with an impetus which would have been sure destruc- 
tion to men less inured to horsemanship than they, 
mid on toward tho chapel of Our-Lady-of-the-Sacred- 

Well. 

***** 

The morning waned. The sun reached its zenith, 
and marching slowly down the west kissed the verge 
of the horizon, ere the little band returned, disheart- 
ened and discomforted, from a fruitless mission. 
How should they dare to present themselves before 
the heart-broken father, and say, " we bring back 
no Bertha to your arms — we have redeemed neither 
her servitude, nor ransomed your fair estates. We 
come back emptier than we rode forth, for we come 
bereft of hope." 
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With his head bowed low upon his breast, the 
image of sullen wo, Erich rode slowly on by the 
side of a brother-in-arms, who strove vainly to com- 
fort him. 

" Nay, good Ermold, it is in vain ; I shall never 
know gladness more. What is the world to me 
now, since the happiness of all I love is wrecked 
forever. Peace, and leave me to my despair ! " 
was all the reply which in his anguish he vouch- 
safed. 

They reached the castle, and in their troubled 
moods scarce observed, what at any other time 
would have struck them as singular, that the draw- 
bridge was down, and the portcullis left suspended. 
They entered the courtyard unchallenged by warden 
or sentinel, and then first it struck them that it was 
deserted. No groom or esquire appeared to take 
charge of their panting and exhausted steeds, and 
with hearts beating with wonder and alarm, they 
moimted the stair which led to the grand hall, and 
entered. 

" Holy Virgin ! what have we here ! " Erich, 
as they entered, exclaimed. 

At the far end of the hall, gathered around a 
centre which they could not see, stood the retainers 
of the castle — servitors and vassals, all apparently 
listening to a voice speaking in a low but excited 
tone. 
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Wonderingly, Erich drew near. The crowd, at 
his approach, divided, and before him sat Count 
Budolf, his countenance radiant with joy, and his 
eyes resting lovingly on the upturned &oe of a 
beautiM girl, who, seated on a low stool at his feet, 
her arms resting upon his knees, looked into his 
&ce with eyes that evinced a soul fall of deep and 
chastening joy, of devout gratitude and the fondest 
affection. 

"Bertha! my Bertha! thou? thou? Thank 
God ! thank Grod ! " ejaculated Erich, from an over- 
flowing heart, and unable to support the sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling from despair to ecstacy, he burst 
into tears. 

In an instant, Bertha was at his side. " Nay, weep 
not now, Erich, dear, generous friend ! " she said, 
as laying one hand affectionately on his shoulder, 
with the other she clasped his own. " All is now 
well. We have strange things to tell thee, dear 
Erich. A fearM web of crime and treachery has 
been unravelled, and thy Bertha may no longer be 
called a bondmaid. 0, Erich, I trusted in Grod 
and He has not forgotten me. He has led the 
wicked into their own snares; He has saved me 
from bondage and captivity, and let us bless His 
holy name ! " 

" See, here is Harold ! " she continued, pointing 
to the young artist, to whose tale they had just been 
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listening, and who, divested of his soiled and un- 
wholesome garments, his hair and beard trimmed 
and smoothed, and his cheeks beginning once more 
to be tinted by the air and light of heaven and the 
breath of freedom, already seemed another being 
from the one who, a few hours before, had escaped 
haggard and starving, from the convent dungeons. 

" See, here is the instrument of my release, — the 
good Ebrold ; and now, Erich, thou must hear his 

tale." 

* • • • • 

It is now necessary to turn back a few weeks and 
unravel to our readers the dark plot which had been 
laid before the Count and Bertha, and which had 
well-nigh destroyed the liberty and life of the inno- 
cent and the good. 

It will be remembered that Harold had been 
employed by the Abbot Baldwin to paint an altar- 
piece in the convent chapel. It was at length com- 
pleted, and its rare beauty so captivated the Abbot, 
that he not only allowed the young artist a generous 
price for his exquisite production, but, on the day of 
its completion, so elated was he, that he determined 
to bestow upon him a most high and unwonted token 
of his regard. He accordingly prepared a choice 
repast in his own private apartment, to which he, 
with all due ceremony, invited him. 

This was regarded by the young man, as it was 
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intended, a singular honor, and one shared by few, 
on tihis eyening ; bdng confboed to Harold and one 
other, Amstein the bailiff of the convent. This man, 
however, was particularly disagreeable to the young 
artist; he suspected his honesty and despised his hab- 
its. He felt that there was treachery in his fiirtiye 
and ^nister glance, in his low and oily tones, and 
above all in his catlike st^, which ever noiselessly 
crept about, whenever two or three of the brother- 
hood of the convent were seen together. He was 
uncomfortable in his presence, and determined to be 
on his guard. 

The repast was a princely one, savoring, as Harold 
shrewdly thought, little of the wide-bruited asceti- 
cism of the pious Abbot, and was certainly of quite 
another order from the meagre diet which he had 
heretofore shared with the monks in the refectory 
of the convent. The choicest viands and most 
costly wines graced the board which groaned under 
the weight of gold^i goblets and trenchers of almost 
priceless value. 

Gradually the wine, which was partaken by the 
Abbot and his bailiff in no measured quantities, 
began to manifest its legitimate effaot upon both, 
and a conversation by d^ees ensued between them, 
which Harold, who drank but sparingly, listened to, 
at first, with surprise and disgust, but ere long, 
with a breathless interest and a deep indignation, 
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whicli he found it difficult to suppress or conceal. 
Forgetful of his presence, or too besotted to remem- 
ber that he was not in their infernal secrets, they 
unwittingly revealed a system of treachery and of 
oonspiracy agaiiist his friend and patron, Count 
Rudolf, and Bertha, which for infiuny and cruelty, 
he had never known equalled. 

Without entering into all the details, we shall 
attempt only an outline of the &ct8 thus unwit- 
tingly brought to light. 

It appears that the tale related by Bertha of the 
illicit connection 1 etween her ancestor and the bond- 
maid, and of the ofi&pring of this union, was not 
without foundation. This offepring, however, was 
Adelheid, and not Rudolf. Her mother dying soon 
after her birth, she was, by the desire of her father, 
consigned to his care, and recdved into his house. 
Here she was care^y and consciontiouBly brought 
up, with her own child, by the gentle and exem- 
plary being who shared his name and home, and 
who was the mother of his heir. 

The venerable Abbot Eustacheus, was a warm 
friend of Count Brenner, and allhough he was both 
scandalized and grieved by its birth, yet he never 
claimed the child as a bond-servant, as he very justly 
might have done. A memorial of the event was, 
however, written out and preserved, among other 
private documents, in the archives of the convent. 
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The venerable Abbot and his £riend at length 
died; others socceeded tiiem, both alike ignorant 
that the beautiftJ, aocomplished and sanctimonions, 
bat unprincipled Lady Adelheid was bom a bond- 
maid. And it was not until after the departure of 
Count Rudolf for the Holy Land, that the Abbot 
Baldwin accidentally discovered the history of her 
Urth, and his own claim upon her person. He was 
not the man to cast away so signal an advantage as 
this, and he immediately acquainted her with his 
discovery, and formaUy claimed her bond-service. 

The rage and terror of the lady were indescribable ; 
but after suffering her to feel all the terrors of her 
doom, until his purpose was served, he pacified her 
with the assurance that she could much more effect- 
ually serve him as the sister of Count Rudolf, thaa 
as the degraded serf. A league was soon instituted 
between them, whidi resulted in a steady accession 
of benefits to the convent. The rarest fruits, the 
choicest wines, wore r^ularly transferred from the 
vaults of Strome to those of the tyrannical and un- 
principled Abbot, and his larder grew fat with the 
dainty gifts of Lady Adelheid. 

At length the brave Count Rudolf returned to 
claim the redemption of the estates which, for a 
tithe of their value, he had mortgaged to the con- 
vent. But the Abbot had retained them too long, 
and iq[»preciated them too fai^y, to be willing to 
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resign them now. His crafty mind, ever on the 
alert for his own aggrandizement, looked about for 
some method whereby he might still be enabled to 
retain them, and it was not long ere a way, pre- 
cisely suited to a mind as bold and unscrupulous as 
his own, presented itself, and he determined at once 
to adopt it. 

The Lady Adelheid, whose education embraced 
arts and accomplishments little cultivated by either 
sex in those days, was a skilful and ready writer, 
and wielded the pen with an adroitness rarely equal- 
led in any age. Of this accomplidanent, the Abbot 
determined to avail himself to Count Rudolf's ruin. 
The subject was at once broached to Adelhdd. It 
required little persuasion to induce hst to aid in 
what he convinced her was so evidently for her 
interest, and her skilAil and imitative hand soon 
transmuted the mortgage given by Count Budolf 
to the Abbot, into a full and unencumbered deed, con- 
v^ring all his estates without let or hindrance to 
him. 

The success of tlus crafty manomvre has been 
already seen, but a sequd followed which had not 
been anticipated. 

The bailiff Arnstein, who had been frequently em- 
ployed by the Abbot in delicate operations of som^ 
what the same cbaracter, was an agent abo in this, 
and was of course cc^nizant of the whole matter. 
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Wben it was oompleted, he felt that the period for 
hia own doTation was come, and he modesUj as* 
sored the Abbot that, having a marriageaUe son, 
who had se^i Bertha and had conoetved an ardent 
pasdon for her, his assistance in obtaining her for 
his wi&, was absolutely demanded. 

The Abbot perfectly understood his own podtion 
in regard to the baili£f, and although it would not have 
been dther a difficult or dangerous measure to put 
him quietly away, where his lips could have told no 
taleS) yet he felt that he was too essential to his 
many plans to be spared. He at once assured the 
bailiff that she should become his wife. To this he 
well knew that neither Bertha nor her &ther would 
for a BMWient listen, yet this was little bar ; and 
emboldened by former success, the unrelenting ty- 
rant conoeiyed a new and most infernal project to 
bring it about. 

Bringing forth the document which detailed the 
history of her own birth and parentage, he compel- 
led the Lady Adelheid to make in it soch alterations 
as would effectually transfer the yoke of bondage 
from herself to her good and noble brother, and 
throng him, to his daughter, the gentle and lovely 
Bertha. 

We return now to the banquet ^ven in honor 
of Harold. 

As the Abbot and his minion dwelt upon these 
8 
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drcumstances, and, in their inebriation, chuekled 
over their success, the indignation of Harold could 
no longer be concealed. Starting firom his seat, he 
poured out his scorn and anger in no measured 
terms, threatening immediately to reveal the whole 
ne£mous plot to the injured Count. 

His bold denunciations and threats operated like 
a sudden shock upon the inebriated hypocrites, com- 
pletely sobering them. They saw the pit they had 
dug for their own feet, and prompt as ever, the 
Abbot at the same moment perceived the only 
means whereby to avert the danger, and resolved to 
embrace it. Instantly, ere the imprudent artist waa 
aware of their intentions, they had seized and bound 
him, covering his head with a thick hood, and sum- 
moning two old monks to their aid, hurried him 
away to the deepest dungeon of the convent. 

Here they left him in darkness and solitude, 
with only a loaf of bread and a pitcher of water, 
and the horrible conviction that here he was des- 
tii^ed to end his miserable days. 

It is impossible to describe the anguish and de- 
spair which assailed him when he heard the shoot- 
ing of the bolt, which was to bar him forever firom 
the beautiM world and all he held dear. A stupor 
gradually stole over him, and all soon became like a 
dream. 

How long he had remained in darkness he could 
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not tell, but it must have been many days, when he 
heard the bolt careMly sliding back, the door opened, 
and a venerable monk, whom he had often seen about 
the chapel, entered, bearing a lamp and a basket of 
provisions. After the first agitation of the young 
man was over, the old monk told him that having 
found a key which would unlock the door leading to 
the range of dungeons, he determined, if possible, to 
avail himself of the accident to vimt his dungeon, 
and render his situation more comfortable. He 
dared not attempt his release, for there was no way 
by which he could escape from the convent, but 
every other night, when all in the convent slept^ 
he would come to him ; a promise which he punc- 
tually frdfilled. 

Meanwhile, week after week went by, and great 
wonder was excited among those who knew his 
doom, that he still lived. At length, one night, the 
old monk entered the dungeon in great agitation, 
and communicated to Harold the dreadM intelli- 
gence, that he had that day overheard the Abbot 
and Amstein determine upon the frightful expedi- 
ent of walling him up alive. There was, however, 
one way by which he might possibly be saved. He 
had discovered an old choked up subterranean pas- 
sage which he judged by several circumstances, for 
he had had no opportunity of exploring it, led from 
the vaults to the chapel of Our-Lady-of-the-Sacred- 
Well. This passage he might attempt. 
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Giving bim a li^t, lie led liim throng various 
vaults to the entranoe of the subterranean passage, 
and bidding him God speed, left him. 

The event proved that the good monk was not 
mistaken ; for in half an hour Harold emerged 
into the chs^ of Our^Lady-of-tbe-Sacred-Well, 
just as the emissaries of the Abbot were bearing 
Bertha away. 

Ere night came, the escape of the prisoner was 
known at ihe convent, and all its probable conse- 
quences foreseen. The Abbot felt that broad and 
thick as were his sacred robes, they would hardly 
^piffice to cover crimes so flagrant as his ; his hand, 
too, was within reach of a mitre, which a rival 
stood ready to clutch, and the moment was a critical 
one. With the same promptitude which had mark- 
ed all his actions, he hastened to weave a new doak 
to cover his iniquities. Although he had solenmly 
asseverated, when Erich and his companions had 
stormed at his gates for the recovery of Bertha, 
that she was not there, he now hastened to restore 
the despairing girl to her &ther, together with a 
full renunciation of all claims upon her person, as 
well as a propositon to surrender on the most liberal 
terms the estates of the Count. 

Little remains to be told. As may be supposed, 
there was joy in Castle Strome. Aflker so many 
hours of darkness, the light that now beamed there 
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was beautiM and bright. The marriage of Bertha 
and her lover soon took place amid great festivities 
and rejoicings. 

Whether the Abbot ever repented of his crimes, 
may be Mrlj doubted, for after his accession to the 
arclibishopric of Grier, as has been elsewhere said, 
his rapacity and tyranny knew no bounds. 

The Lady Adelheid was banished by her brother 
to one of his estates, and there, as a pensioner upon 
his bounty, she spent the remainder of her life in 
mortification and prayer ; while loving and beloved, 
blest in her home and in her heart, the sun of life 
shone long and brightly upon the path of Bertha, 
the BoTidmaid. 
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MABEL, A BALLAD. 

BY AGHXS LXBLIX. 

'* Another brilliant seaBon gone, 
And yet my pretty bird is free ; 

How many lovers have you had 
Since I have counted three times three ? " 

Thus spake her father, while a smile 
Lit up the blue of kindly eyes, 

A gleam of sunshine from a heart 
Where summer sunshine ever lies. 

He questioned her, as fathers will. 

She sitting lowly at his feet, 
With dainty hands clasped on his knee, 

And making answer arch and sweet. 

" What fault was there with master Grey, 
The heir to yonder wide domain ? 

A finer youth could not be found, 
If search were made from here to Spain," 

" A boy ! A boy ! " she gayly cried 
And tossed her chesnut-waves of hair ; 

" My playmate, since I was a child, 
/ cannot see that he is fair." 
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** Well ! there was Spencer from the south, 

A dark Hidalgo sort of man. 
Whose chief delight it seemed to me 

Was just to sit and hold yoor fiin. 

And there was Dashleigh's eldest son. 
Who wakened me from many a doze, 

With love-lays snng so soothly sweet, 
They shmdd have lolled me to repose. 

Then there was handsome Charley Heathe, 
So smooth of speech, from Ashley Park ; 

And that young poet, Lawrence Leigh, 
Who always looked so proud and dark." 

Ah ! what was there in Lawrence Leigh, 

A name so idly, lightly spoken, 
To send the crimson to her cheek. 

And make her utt'rance faint and broken. 

The deep'ning twilight could not hide 

The rosy stain upon her cheek. 
And to her father's teasing jest, 

She thus replied in girlish pique : 

^< ' T is nothing but the crimson haze 

That lingers yet about the west, 
A ruddy glow the day-god leaves. 

Long after he has gone to rest" 

" Ah well, sweet daughter, I am glad 
^T was but the sun's reflected rays, 
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For look yoo, Mabel ! I hare found 
A husband worth a dozen Leig^ 

And ere to-morrow'B setting son 
Shall lint yonr cheek with rosy glow, 

A lover kneeling at yonr feet 
Shall claipithis li^e hand ciBOOwJ* 

Oh, soft as eider-down conld be, 
The litOe couch of Mabel Clyde, 

And yet no rest it brought to her, 
Unhappy in her love and pride. 

Yet heedless of all lore and pride, 
The sweet May-mom stole gently in, 

And brought at last the dreaded hour-^ 
A lover comes to woo and win. 

She stood where silken curtains threw 
A shadow on her downcast eyes, 

While nearer came her father's voice, 
And faster rose her girlish sighs. 

She feels a clasp upon her hand, 
That sends a tumult through her veins, 

And swift as crimson is the blood 
That tints her cheek with rosy stains ; 

And deeper grows the scarlet glow, 
When in a gay and jesting way, 

She hears her father's laughing voice, 
Present her to Sir Lawrence Leigft, 
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Then with a blessing on his lips, 
He left her in her sweet surprise. 

With him who sought her maiden love 
Beneath a poet^s proud disguise. 

Ay ! Lawrence, fold her to your heart. 
And kiss her chesnut waves of hair, 

And shield her with your manly love 
From eVry future wave of care. 
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SPIBIT AND MATTEB. 

BT HORAOa GRIILIT. 

I HATE recently paid some attention to the singu- 
lar '* Manifestations " which, so &r as concerns the 
present, are alleged to have commenced some three 
years since, in Western New York, and thence been 
irregularly diffused from point to point, through the 
greater number of the Free States. I do not pur- 
pose here to describe them, far less to determine their 
nature and source. Suffice it, that in observing 
them, I have witnessed phenomena which seemed 
to set the most imperaiiye and essential laws of 
physical nature at defiance — the moving of heavy 
bodies without obvious cause, where such moving 
involved a very considerable exertion of power ; the 
momentary production of distinct, unaccountable 
sounds, through hours in succession ; the communi- 
cation of knowledge, which it seemed impossible that 
the ** medium" should possess, &c., &c. But I 
propose here to use these " Manifestations " only as 
a text, and to treat them as texts are usually treated. 
Whether they shall ultimately prove to have been 
the results of mere trick and jugglery, or the actual 
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Commencement of a novel, conscious and intimate 
relationship between the human denizens of this 
mundane sphere, and their relatives and friends 
who have " shuffled off this mortal coil," or, (quite 
distinct from either of the foregoing), the incipient 
unfolding of powers and faculties in the flesh-en- 
compassed human soul which have hitherto lain dor- 
mant and unsuspected, awaiting the development of 
Magnetism and Electricity to call them into exer- 
cise, I am at this moment utterly unable to de- 
cide. I have leaned strongly, by turns, to each of 
these hypotheses. I should not now be surprised 
nor disappointed, by the establishment of any one 
of them. Let them together stand aside, while we 
briefly consider the relations, present and prospective, 
of the material to the spiritual world. 

Matter and Spirit are relative terms, which, while 
their accurate definition is an achievement for a 
philosopher, are fairly apprehended even by the 
most illiterate. The Material and the Spiritual 
Kingdoms are not conterminous and opposite, but 
lie one within the other, so far as our experience 
and knowledge enable us to distinguish them. But 
Man dies and disappears : " he giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he?" Three thousand years ago the 
question was forcibly asked ; has it yet been thor- 
oughly answered ? " He lives again," says Faith ; 
" He that liveth and believeth on me shall never 
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die," says Christ; and we devoutly believe — but 
what ? That man passes directly at death into a 
state of conscious and purely spiritual existence ? — 
that he is raised from the dead in his due order, 
according to the state of his moral and spiritual 
affections at death? — or that a day, yet future, 
is Divinely appointed, in which all who sleep in the 
dust shall be raised and made immortal? These 
are a few of the questions, apart from that vital one 
of the happiness or misery of myriads of millions 
throu^out Eternity, on which the Christian world 
is to-day divided. Is there any prospect of a speedy 
recondlement? Is it not quite likely that we shall 
yet be more minutely divided, more widely separated ? 
Again: Man dies. He disappears wholly from 
earth, and lives again in the Land of Souls. But 
have his affections died with him ? Has he ceased 
to love the wife of his bosom, and the dear pledges 
of their mutual affection? Is he imconscious of 
their tears of bereavement, their agony, their deso- 
lation ? If not, and he slill cherishes the love so 
strong but yesterday, how can he refrain from 
speaking that word of consolation they so painfrdly 
need ? If the state beyond the grave be indeed a 
world of spirits, its distances, great or small, should 
be measured by feelings, not miles. Thus beings of 
common sympathies, though inhabiting planets the 
most remote from each other, should be practically 
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nearer than Cain and Abel were, while standing 
&ee to &ce just previous to the first murder. Does 
any one cavil as to hofuo this can be ? Let him wit- 
ness the ready interchange of ideas and sentdmento 
betweesQ two friends who are respectively in Boston 
and New Orleans, while neither of them can make 
himself heard by a person four miles distant, in any 
direction but that taken by the wires of a Magnetic 
Telegraph — let him consider that the Telegraphic 
marvels, so incredible but yesterday, are of a purely 
physical character, and he will realize that the 
interchange of thoughts, of emotions, between kin- 
dred souls inhabiting respectively portions of the 
universe most remote &om each other, is but an 
extension of the same phenomena, a result of the 
same fundamental law. Has any one ever yet com- 
puted how long a telegraphic wire must be to render 
the transmission of intelligence from one extremity 
of it to the other impracticable, provided the elec- 
tric battery be but strong enough ? 

The husband, the father, the affianced lover, the 
devoted friend, has just been snatched away from 
earth, leaving those who madly loved him, weeping 
in phrenzied anguish beside his clay-cold ashes. 
Suppose that from some celestial height he now 
looks down upon them — that he witnesses their 
desolation and comprehends the mingled sensations 
of bereavement, loneliness, anxiety, doubt, apprehen- 
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aon, that cause it, — how natoral, how strong must 
be the impulse to address them in the words of as- 
surance and consolation ! If he could but stand for 
one moment visibly, unmistakably among them, 
like the risen Christ among his apostles, and say, 
"fear not, doubt not, sorrow not; for I live ever- 
more and am blessed, and you shall in due time 
rejoin me and all you have loved and lost, on earth,'' 
what a « day^rmg from on high » would have vis- 
ited that mourning group ! What a sudden halo 
would have invested their whole visible horizon! 
With what subdued, unfailing joyousness they would 
each walk thenceforth onward to the appointed end 
of his earthly pilgrimage! 

" But," it is said, " we have the assurance and the 
Resurrection of Christ — should not these content 
us ? " The answer which fits the case is simply that 
they do not. The followers of the Saviour did not 
and could not mourn his departure after they had 
seen him ascend into heaven ; and the widow and 
orphans would speedily dry their tears if they knew 
beyond mistake that the loved one lost to them on 
earth awaited them glorious and blissM in heaven. 
Sorrow under such circumstances would be so palpa- 
bly selfish and causeless that they could not persist 
in it. The Christian house of bereavement is a 
house of mourning mainly because the assurance of 
a conscious, happy immortality is not so vivid and 
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unshaded as it should be. " We sorrow not as they 
who are without hope/' but neither do we triumph 
oyer Death as they must who hruno that Death is 
but a river across whose gloomy current lies the 
land of unfading joy and beauty whence the arms 
of our departed kindred and Mends are stretched 
£)rth to welcome and embrace us, and whereto we 
in turn shall welcome and therein embrace those 
whom we may leave behind us on this dim sphere. 
To us, Death is Twt yet swallowed up in victory, as 
it was to the select witnesses who saw and conversed 
with the Messiah after his crucified, lifeless body 
had lain for days in the tomb. 

And especially in our own day do doubts, and 
fears, and hesitations, press hardly on the minds of 
thousands who are by no means the worst informed 
and least considerate among us. Ours is preemi- 
nently an age of Materialism. The strides of Phys- 
ical Science within a few years have been gigantic 
and incessant, and thus &r their results are as a 
whole un&voraHe to implicit Faith. The Telescope^ 
with its majestic and ever-lengthening sweep, seems, 
if I may so express it, to crofwd, hojck the Divine 
Presence fexther and stiU farther from the orb we 
inhabit. €k>d no longer walks in the Garden, con- 
versing&ce to face withmau; He tliunders no more 
from Sinai nor holds His court on the summit of 
Olympus ; and to the searching inquiries directed 
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to all acceflnble, oogniEable portions of the Uniyerse 
for the dwelling-plaoe of ite creator and Lord, the 
ehilling answer comes hack, "Not here! Not 
here!" Meantime the number, importance and 
power of the intennediary agencies between inert 
Matter and qoickening Spirit seem perpetually to 
increase; Electricity and Magnetism steadily ap* 
proximate the rank of demi-gods; and when at 
length some dogmatic Cornt^, some specious observer 
and analyzer of the " The Vestiges of Creation," 
prodaims to us, as if from the utmost pinnacle of 
sdentific achievement, the conclusion that planets 
suns, systems, plants, bdngs, men, are but inevitable 
results of a law which yet had no author, and that 
intelligence has been slowly, blunderingly, aimlessly 
evolved frcmi ignorance, soul from body, thought 
from dust, as planets, with all their diverse proper- 
ties and uses, from one homogeneous, universally dif- 
fused vapor or ^ fire-mist," our hearts sink within 
us as we Mter out the expostulation, 

^ star^yed Sciemoe ! hast thoa wandered there, 
To waft UB back the Meesage of Despair? " 

These materialist dogmas do not overcome but 
they try our &ith. They do not vanquish our con- 
victi(»)s, but they peqdex our reason. To our 
grosser apprehensions, Earth is so near and Heaven 
80 fiir, Life and Death are so palpable and certain 
while Immortality is so vague and shadowy, that a 
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painM doubt as to the verity of our existence be- 
yond the grave is the unuttered torture of many a 
mind not wildly irreligious nor willingly skeptical. 
Death has so steadily gone forward from a period 
anterior to History, cutting down all who lived, and 
removing them entirely and permanently beyond 
the reach of human cognition — the course of Na- 
ture as we see it has been so unvaried and inflexible, 
— the fall and disappearance of the successive gen- 
erations of men so much like that of the annually 
renewed foliage of the forest — that even Faith 
hangs trembling over the brink of the grave, and 
tearfully,- dubiously asks, ** If a man die shall he 
he live again ? " Most of us believe he will, and 
yet would give very much to know it. The stu- 
pendous events, which gave assurance of man's im- 
mortality two thousand years ago, seem to fade into 
indistinctness and uncertainty as generation after 
generation goes by, and Nature pursues her unvary- 
ing, uninterrupted round of birth, growth, decay, 
death and (apparent) extinction of being. Since 
myriads of millions have " died and made no sign " 
since Christ was received up into heaven, men's 
hearts are not ^ways proof against a distracting 
suspicion that there may have been mistake in the 
record, or imperfection in the testimony. " Lord, I 
believe ; help thou mine unhdief! " 

Nay, more! the general and scornful outcry 

9 
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against the yerity of the alleged " Spiritual Mani- 
festations " attests the existence of a wide-spread 
and deep-rooted Saddoceeism. The assumption 
which lay at the basis of this clamor was not that 
of the insufficiency of the evidence, but that of the 
essential incredibility if not impos^bility of the {die- 
Domenon attested. Translated into plain words, 
the popular sneer amounted to this — *^ The pre- 
tended * Spiritual Manifestations' are impostures 
because such * Manifestations ' are impossible," — or, 
we might even say, << because there are no spirits to 
manifest themselves." And yet in no part of the 
Bible can I recollect even an implication that direct 
intercourse between the Visible and the Unseen 
worlds was to terminate with the age of Christ and 
his Apostles. On the contrary, Christ's discourses 
and observations seem to me imbued with a constant 
assumption that the world of Spirits lies very near 
to the world of Sense, and that only capacity, adapt- 
edness are required to enable us to look and pass 
through the thin partition whidi divides them. 

Let me conclude, then, with an expression of my 
earnest hope that, even thou^ the so-called " Spir- 
itual Manifestations " of our day should all be proved 
brain-sick idiantasies or blasphemous juggles, it will 
nevertheless be deemed possible, conceivable, desira^ 
ble, that some &.rth6r, fresher evidaice of the verztj 
•ad individuality of our departed friends' existence 
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in the Spirit World should yet be youchsafed to 
Man. Faith needs the assurance, sorrow the con- 
solation, that such evidence would give ; and it may 
be, that, as Astrology opened the heavens to the 
conquests of ABtronomy, Alchemy the earth to the 
triumphs of Chemistry, and as false Christs preceded 
and attended the advent of the true Messiah, so imper- 
fect and unreal developments as if &om the Land of 
Souls may id the Providence of God be permitted to 
herald and draw attention to real and more fitting 
manifestations from that Land which are about to be 
vouchsafed us. The Star in the East would have 
been unmeaning or else appalling to any but the 
shepherds who waited and looked for the Messiah ; 
and the sight of the Holy child brought joy first to 
the dim eyes of good old Simeon and others like him 
who waited but for that vision and were then ready 
to depart in peace. And to my mind it seems more 
than reasonable — it seems fitting and logical — 
that a century which has witnessed such stupendous 
advances, such amazing transformations, in the ma- 
terial or physical world, should yet be rendered 
equally memorable by some farther developments 
with regard to the nature and conditions of the 
essential and immortal existence of Man. 
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SONG FOR THE SORROWING. 

FROM THE GERMAIN. 
BT 0. M. 8AWTIR. 

Why sorrowest thou ? 
A few more weary months or years 
Thy wounds will heal, and dry thy tears, 

Thy clouded eye he piercing hright ; 
Thy soul, so firmly chained helow. 
Will soar away from earth and go 
Home to the Lord of love and light — 
Why sorrowest thou ? 

Our Father, God I 
Round whom all worlds forever float, 
Our little life will kindly note. 

And bid our every sorrow cease ; 
He counts our tear-drops ere they flow ; 
He stills our heart's wild throb of wo ; 
'Tis He, O, He who brings us peace — 
Our Father, God ! 

Then, murmur not! 
Look up to yon blue field afar, 

There glow ten thousand burning stars 

How wide our Father's house, how vast ! 
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O, there, poor fitiil ones ! we shall rest 
Upon His tme and loving breast ; 
Then, thoogh thy tears flow hot and fast, 
O, mnrmur not ! 
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THE FADELESS CROWN. 

RT r. OBNX. 

Child of penury and toil, 
Long and lonely is thy way, 
Wild and gloomy is thy night. 
Faint and far the dawning ray ! 
Nerve thy heart and nerve thy arm, 
Fierce temptations will assail — 
In those dark and bitter hours 
Faith and hope must never fail. 
Trust, amid thy pining want; 
Strive, when sore and hard beset ; 
Hold fiist thine integrity, — 
Vainly let the snare be set ; 
And upon thy lowly brow. 
In His great and awful day, 
Christ shall place that glorious Crown 
Which shall never fade away. 

Child of wealth and high estate, 
Bathed in pleasure's rosy beam. 
Rouse thee from luxurious ease, — 
Life is not a vague, sweet dream ! 
Silken fetters bind the soul 
Close as bands of tempered steel ; 
Large thy means, — so be thy heart 
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To use them for the ccHnmon weaL 
Tenfold increase gain for God^ 
Soften want, make weakness strong ; 
Give hope, give aid, with generoos hand ; 
Sow, gather, life is never long ; 
And upon thy radiant brow. 
In His great and solenm day, 
Christ shall place that glorious Crown 
Which shall never fade away. 

Pastor, with the care of sonls, 
Pm-ge thy heart with sacred fire. 
Till there linger there no trace 
Of an earthly, base desire. 
Humbly walk before thy flock, 
Steadfast in the heavenward way ; 
Bring the wanderer lovingly 
Whence his erring footsteps stray ; 
Gently lead the little ones, 
Counsel, warn, reprove, and bring 
Every sin-sick, suffering soul 
Where the healing waters spring : 
On thy meek and holy brow, 
In His great and solemn day, 
Christ shall place that glorious Crown 
Which shall never fade away. 

Children of the Righteous God, 
Wandering in the ways of earth, 
Far astray your feet have gone 
From the spirit's land of birth ! 
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Angel eyes from heaven look down, 
With an earnest, longing gaze, 
Angel voices whisper. Come ! 
Come from evils crooked maze. 
Onward with unwearied feet. 
Press towards the Father's throne ; 
Watch and pray, and strive and toil. 
Even as did the Anointed One. 
Then upon each radiant brow. 
In His great and solemn day, . 
Christ shall place that glorious Crown 
Which shall never fade away. 

Cambridgeportf Mass.y 1861. 
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ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. 

A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 

Uaac Father, I faint ! 

The way grows weary up the gloomy mount, 
And my limbs tremble 'neath their burden ! Would, 
Beside the clear palm-shaded stream, that winds 
Through our own flowery plain of Mamre, we 
Had tarried. Dost remember, father, when 
Thou late, o'erbome with heat and weariness 
By heavy toilings in our vineyards wrought. 
Didst turn thee to that stream and cast thee down 
Beneath its cooling shades, and stretched thy limbs 
And bared thy sweaty brow to woo the breeze, 
Laden with perfume, from the bloomy fields 
And leafy thickets borne — how thou didst sigh 
For very pleasure at the grateful sense 
Of such enjoyment, and didst say, no spot 
That God hath made was ever half so fair ? — 
Dost thou remember, father ? 

Abraham. Ay ! my son ! 

And how thy young hands plucked the cooling leaves 
To fan my heated brow ; and shaped the cup. 
And brought me, from the sofUy gurgling wave, 
A cooling draught, to slake the feverish thirst 
By sun and toil engendered, and to lave 
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My hot and dusty brow. — My gentle boy ! 
My meek-souled Isaac ! child of my old age t 
I do remember this! 

Isaac. Ah! father f home, 

Then ! home, to that dear plain let xm return ! 
What need this dreary mountain, where the glocmt 
Of death surrounds our path, to climb ? Ah, hraae. 
To where the pleasant voice of our own stream 
So sweetly calls ua back, dear father let 
Us haste! 

Abraham. Have patience yet awhile, my boy! 
The great, good ELohim — the God who saved 
Our fathers from the flood, and tn*ought them forth. 
On the ^dr plains of Canaan to build 
Their tabernacles, bade me hither come, 
Upon Moriah's fearful mount to rear 
An altar ; there to offer np to Mm 
A sacrifice — a lamb — a cherished lamb ! 
My only one ! — I have obeyed ! Great God ! 
Thy servant hath obeyed ! 

Bear up, my boy — 
Thy rest will soon be won ! 

Isaac My rest, saidst thou, 

I>ear father? — Yes, I see the mountain-top 
Looming above me in the murky sky ; 
We soon shall reach it! — See, dear father, see 
I bear the wood, unflinching, to the goal 
And pile the altar. Will the Elohim, 
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Our father's God, upon me kindly smile 
That thus I do his bidding ? — But what ails 
Thee, dearest father ? — O'er thy snowy beard 
The raining tears are trickling to the ground ; 
And in thine eye, thy kind and loving eye. 
As now it rests upon me, is a look 
That fills my heart with trouble. Have I done 
Aught to offend thee, father? 

Ahrdham. Nay, my child ! 

Nought hast thou ever done to cause me pain ! 
Thou hast been gentler than the lambs that sport 
Upon the plain of Mamre ; to my least 
Command, e'er yielding swift obedience. 
Thou couldst not grieve me, Isaac ; fear it not ! 
I do but weep to lay my little lamb 
Upon the altar, with mine own fond hand 
To take its life away. But the good God 
Commands, and it must be ! 

Isaac. Where is the lamb, 

Dear father ? I behold it not ! 

Abraham. O, ask 

Me not, my boy — blest child of my old age ! 
'T will break my heart to tell thee ! — Th 'rt pale 
And thy lip quivers : — tell me what dim fear 
Is stealing o'er thy gentle soul, my son, 
As thus thou pressest closely to my side, 
And graspest hard my hand ? Yet turn away 
Those wildly, asking eyes ! — I cannot bear 
Their gaze. 
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Isaac. My father, speak ! am I the lamb 

That God demands for sacrifice ? 

•Abraham. Nay! nay! 

Yet, — O, my God, my lips may not belie — 
Thou art ! thou art, my child ! O would that I 
In thy dear stead might be accepted ! God ! 
Jehovah ! Mighty Elohim ! Accept 
The father's blood and spare the blameless child ! 

Isaac O clasp me, father, to thy pitying breast, — 
I cannot bear to die ! Ne'er more to see 
Our own bright stream, or watch the little lambs 
Upon the plain of Mamre sporting ! — ne'er 
To hear my mother's gentle voice, or meet 
Her loving smile ! — Ah, father ! father ! 

Abraham. [Bounng his face upon his knees.] Child! 
Beloved child ! Ah, see thy father dies 
Of anguish and despair ! — O, God, reverse 
The stem decree ! — 

Isaac. [Clasping his father's head.] Die not, dear 
father ! Lift 
Thy loved face up again. O, if indeed 
The Elohim commands, and thy dear hand 
Is ready for the blow, dear father, I 
Submit! I will not shrink or quail beneath 
The knife. I know 't will pierce me tenderly, 
If that thy hand directs it ! 
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Mraham. Oh, my God ! 

And must it be ! — Have pity, child, and turn 
Those loving eyes away ! I cannot strike, 
If thus they look npon me ! 

A Voice. [Speaking doum the cnrJ] '< Abraham ! 
Spare ! spare thy son ! Lay not thy hand upon 
The lad, nor do him aught of harm. For now 
I know thou fearest God, since thou hast not 
Withheld thy son, thine only son, from me ! ^ 

Abraham. [Gazing %ip into the atr.] That voice! 
Where am I ? Sure it was the Lord 
That spake the words forbidding me to slay ; 
That bade me spare my son, mine only son. 
The precious jewel of my life ! — And, lo ! 
Caught in yon thicket, I behold a ram 
Meet for the sacrifice ! O, God ! my God ! 
Send down thy blessing now upon my son. 
For he was given to Thee ! 

C M. 9* 
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THE CLAIRVOYANT EYE. 

BT MSB L. J. B. OASS. 

Midnight strikes from a neighboring church- 
tower, but it falls unheard upon the ear of revelry. 
Time utters, in vain, his voice of warning, when 
pleasant earthly sounds are on the air. It is only 
in the desolate chambers of the spirit whence joy- 
ous melodies have died away into silence, ih&t the 
solemn tones that speak to it of its relation to the 
Eternal Future, find admittance and a welcome. 

In that brilliantly lighted saloon are young, un- 
darkened faces, that have passed, as yet, beneath no 
cloud ; eyes, hopeful and loving, that have never 
gathered gloom from the treachery and falsehood of 
the world, nor from the stern, appalling shadows of 
the grave ; hearts, that will hereafter take upon 
them burdens that may crush them helplessly, or 
slowly bow them to that quiet bed whose slumbers 
will not be disturbed though earth be smitten into 
primeval chaos. 

Yet those hearts are beating joyous accompani- 
ment to the mirthful hours, careless of the time 
when dissonant strains shall breathe around them, 
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and they shall measure only nnmbers of a dirge. 
Well, for those hearts, if duty and religious trust 
be wrought out of the moumfulness of their lot, 
and the harmony of heaven descend upon the dis- 
cords of earth ! 

But what heed these ^ddy idlers of 2k future ? 
Not a rosy cheek grows pale at the thought. Not 
one jewelled head moves less haughtily in the dance, 
and not one youthful pulse beats less hopeMly, as 
coming life ushers itself to the mental eye.' 

Yet there is one who sits apart, spectator rather 
than partaker of the enjoyment. She speaks, when 
addressed, careless words to the careless, and mel- 
ancholy wisdom to those who can understand it, 
to whom life has brought sympathy with her com- 
munings. There are gleams in her eyes as if she 
was surrounded by phantoms, and those earnest 
glances tell of strange and shadowy revelatioDS, 
incommunicable to the gay and glittering throng. 

" Tell me, thou of the Clairvoyant Eye, what 
passes before thee ? If thou canst read the sealed 
and guarded years of onward life, let it be for the 
good of those around thee. Let the phantasmal 
beings of thine unclouded vision be also to others 
realities and instructors. 

'' Thus, perhaps, some heedless foot upon the brink 
of the precipice, may be arrested, or some heart, 
bewildered in a syren spell, may be redeemed from 
aorrow and remorse. 
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" Thou hast a gift — use it, and it may not be in 
vain. What seest thou here ?" 

" I see a giddy whirl of spectral forms, wheeling 
away into darkness, with mirth and musical accom- 
paniment — a skeleton dance, over opening graves — 
a flower-wreathed crowd, passing merrily down to 
dust and ashes — immortal spirits, wasting the brief 
time given them to learn high and holy lessons, and 
trampling on privileges that shall arise in memory 
but to utter reproach and to bring dismay. 

" But some shall redeem themselves. They shall 
go firom these scenes, and wisdom shall come to their 
hours of reflection, and they shall yet work out for 
themselves lives that shall be beautiM on earth, 
and still more beautiM in the Eternal Future. 
Others shall follow vanities as hollow as these, nor 
discover their hollowness until Death comes to shed 
light upon the Spiritual Eye !" 

" I seek not generalities, thou Seer of visions ! 
nor yet the destinies of many in this multifarious 
throng. Human life flows in various channels that 
have little interest to the stranger eye ; let such 
pass on unquestioned, but read me the history of 
some of these individuals. Here are &ir women, 
and noble looking men ; here are the meek and the 
proud, the mentally ^ted and the sensual ; what of 
them. Seer of the Future ? 

*< There are three young girls, who, weaiy of daiio- 
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ing, are now passing carelessly round, making criti- 
cal observations on those still in the exciting amuse- 
ment ; tell me their lives — and first, that of her 
with the dark curls, and darker, though gentle 
eyes," 

'* I see a forest path. It leads to a small lake, 
over whose still waters the wild rose leans, and firom 
whose clear surface the water-lily lifts its ivory 
chalice in humble thankBilness. The beautiful 
things of the wild love to congregate there, and it 
is also the selected walk of an affianced pair. 

'* They are in the hopefulness of youth, and 
their hearts sing sweeter songs than the birds above 
them on tlie fragrant boughs. The girl wears 
those dark curls, and the gentle eyes are filled with 
an intenser light, as he who stands beside her makes 
pctures of a fidr and happy home, where they 
shall be all in all to each other. But husband and 
home are not for her. 

" On the Atlantic, I see a vessel struggling witli 
night and tempest. She struggles bravely, but sails 
are rent, masts are snapped as reeds, and the boiling 
surges sweep her deck. I see a middle-aged man, 
with his strength bowed in the deep anguish of the 
hour, but, beside him, is the dark-eyed maiden, and 
her meek resignation lends him fortitude. The 
beautiful light of the forest hour has gone &om 
those eyeSi but tlieir language is now of other and 

10 
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angelic hope. She has given her last tear to her 
distant betrothed, and the lonely mother, so soon to 
be alone on earth, and now all her thoughts are of 
heaven, and that earthly parent who will share her 
ocean grave. 

" No shores of classic Italy shall she behold. No 
realization of her youthM dreams amongst the em- 
bodied ideals of painter and poet, shall educate her 
spirit in the Beautiftd, and aid her to adorn the 
high station that seemed allotted her by Providence. 

" Her destiny is yet higher. Her education on 
earth is finished, and she must pass to a more ex- 
alted teaching. 

" No land shall hold her grave, but the xmresiing 
waters shall rock to its dreamless sleep the lovely 
form that was the star of the saloon and the light 
of home. 

" Morning and sunshine are upon the sea. The 
ship has outrode the storm ; must she go down in 
the tranquil deep ? The wide seams in her hull are 
widening slowly, and the brave barque is settling 
with the momently invading brine. 

" There is help in sight. A vessel is passing at a 
distance. Hope, for an instant, descends upon their 

lot. 

<< But their signals of distress are unmarked, and 
the ship glides away in the distance. There is 
nothing left but to die. 
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" Father and daughter stand on the settling deck, 
with hands clasped in each other, and those meek, 
dark eyes are still full of prayw, as they go down 
into the illimitable waters. 

" Oh, fair and young Estelle ! the weary nights 
and helpless days of slow decay, and the bewildered 
hours of fever, are not for thee. Earth coidd not 
give thee more sublime sepulture, nor couldst thou 
desire a more magnificent tomb ! 

" The one, with light flaxen ringlets, and blue eyes, 
will also soon pass away. Even now her steps are 
upon the threshold of the still, dark chambers, and 
very near is the solemn Shadow that opens to the 
mortal those quiet halls. She will die, even before 
Estelle. 

" She has frail health, and loves the exciting vani- 
ties of life. The next ball, with satin slippers, and 
cold night air, will do its work. The physician will 
come with his skill and his drugs, but it will be of 
no avail. The sun of the New Year will shine on 
her vacant place in the household ; and he who now 
looks upon her with eyes of love will bear his lonely 
heart to other scenes of merriment, imtil the image 
of the lost one becomes an indistinct memory. 

" In his home of quiet, domestic happiness, one 
name alone among his children will perpetuate the 
dream of his early manhood. 

" I see the last of the group, a feeble, aged woman. 
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the tenant of a yillage almsliouee ; hut serene and 
trustingly pious, under all reverses. Step hy step 
she has clung to the fidling fortunes of the hushand 
of her youth, and followed him to his pauper grave. 
No &ult of hers has hrought her to this ; and if she 
thinks sadly of the independence and oom&rt of 
earlier years, she feels the ser^ty of a spirit that 
has yielded to no sin,, in thought or deed. Why 
should she be humiliated at the poor meal dealt by 
grumbling, public charity? When spirit stands 
unveiled to spirit, the universe will behold her im- 
measurable superiority to the proud, rich man, who 
sneers as he passes her by the wayside, grud^ng 
the small tax that he pays to sustain life in that 
poor, feeble firame." 

" Look now, Clairvoyant One, at that youth with 
such a delicate outline of lip and brow, are not 
talent and success written there ? Will he .not be 
poet, statesman and philosopher, some day ? " 

" He will be all these. Science shall come to 
him and lay her hidden wealth at his feet. He 
shall win a high place in the nation. But rank 
selfishness is in his heart, and he shall be the slave 
of unworthy passions. He shall taste of every pos- 
sible pleasure, and find bitterness where he antici- 
pated sweet. 

" Still trusting in delusions, he will go on, hope- 
ful of earthly enjoyment, lending his splendid talents 
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to unholy purposes, while mocking fiends laugh in 
his ear at the spell which he cannot break. 

** So will age find Am, whom the world will call 
fi>rtunate, though his inmost soul is giving it the 
lie. So will Death find him, no more advanced in 
the lore of spiritual life than when life began — all 
his powers misused, the true purposes of being 
thwarted, and his relation to the Eternal Future in 
a solemn and awful pause." 

** There is a girl among the near dancers, with 
restless eyes, and corresponding movements ; what 
will be her life, and that of her military-looking 
partner, that man with the lofty carriage of the head 
and graceM form ? Will they be partners for life, 
as in the set ? " 

" She will be neither mother, nor wife, but will 
find a quiet, monotonous life, varied only by the 
charitable ministrations urged upon her by her rest- 
less activity of character. No peculiar joys or sor- 
rows are for her. Her life-current will only reflect 
the gradually roughening landscape, as it glides 
slowly down to the silent sea, but in blessing others 
she will find blessedness. 

" He will be a soldier, frank, honorable and brave. 
He will be loved and respected, and worthily so. 
He will attain command by his noble intellect and 
heart. 

" But I see him leading his regiment to follow a 
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routed enemy. Balls are coursing through the air 
from the conquered, as they vainly strive to intimi- 
date the numbers they cannot quell, to insure a 
safer flight. He turns to address his soldiery. A 
bullet strikes him, and he falls from his saddle to 
die in the arms of one of his attached men. 

" Alas, the trade of War ! Men are hired to 
work at it, as in butcher-shambles, and for nearly 
as low wages. Human and animal life are all the 
same to many of the reckless followers of a camp, 
though high-minded and Christian men may be their 
leaders. Some ruffian heart has long and secretly 
hated the commanding officer, and a traitor ball now 
seeks this dastardly satisfaction, when the credit of 
it may be given to a random shot from the enemy. 

" There are funeral honors paid to the insensible 
dust. Bells toll, and cannons peal, like the sobbing 
of a mighty nation, and the dead-march wails as 
the clay goes to its resting-place. But what pomp 
of martial sorrow shall soothe the orphaned chil- 
dren ? The country may clothe and feed them, and 
reflected glory may surround their names, but who 
shall lead their unpractised footsteps in the path of 
rectitude and honor as he would have done who 
lies in that early grave, a victim to the Moloch, 
war? 

" There is another of whom thy thought makes 
inquiry, though the lip is silent — he who has just 
now spoken to the young officer. 
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" Ambition will tempt him, and he will go where 
a &lse system is called honor, and to kiU is consid- 
ered a balm for wounded pride. He will compel 
success, but enyy will over-master him and dig his 
grave. He will hate his talented rival, who treads 
closely on his footsteps, and hatred will work out 
strife, and bloodshed will be the consequence. 

" There is a field beside the • monarch of rivers, 
where unfamiliar trees whisper a dirge over the 
hot-headed stranger, who challenged his competitor 
but to find deatL" 

'* Tonder is a young matron. She has not been 
in the dance, but likes better to wander on its con- 
fines, and converse with her friends. She is leaning 
on the arm of her husband, and is fair and happy. 
There is a gleam, almost like pride, in her fine eyes 
as she gazes on him, and her exulting step is the 
electric movement of a loving and trusting heart. 
Seest thou any thing but added flowers and increas- 
ing sunshine in her path, thou of the Clairvoyant 
Eye?" 

" Flowers and sunlight will not come to her with 
coming years. Even now shadows are gathering in 
the distant horizon, and the little cloud has arisen 
that bears the tempest that shall scatter bud and 
blossom from her path. 

" I look through a few brief years. I see her 
crushed in spirit, with despair in those beautiful 
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eyes. She sees no bloom on earthy no light in the 
skieSy nothing but the terrible overshadowing grief. 
The outward world is fair as ever, but her life has 
grown dark and cold. 

" Not strange, though very sad, is the appoint- 
ment of thine earthly lot, pure-hearted, and guile- 
less Albertine ! Thou art surrounded by treachery, 
but canst not meet it with its own weapons. There 
is falsdiood about thy path, but it is to thee a dead 
letter. Thou hast learned only the language of the 
skies, and canst not understand the harsh tones of 
envy and selfishness ! 

*' But the heart-break does not absolve her from 
daily duties, and the feeble hands are ever busy in 
doing good, even to the unthankM and the unkind. 
He, who was Grod made manifest on earth, is her 
teacher, and example, and she meekly practices the 
heavenly lessons. 

"I look again. The light of a resigned and 
trusting spirit has come to dwell in those eyes. 
The calm of conscious rectitude has prevailed over 
sorrowful thought. A soul of such harmonious 
nature will not long utter wailing, while all the 
visible universe communes with it in holiest sympa- 
thy. The voice of the Divinity every where whis- 
pers peace to the pure in spirit, and the beautiM 
things of the outward world are commissioned to 
minister to them all manner of soothing and elevat- 
ing thoughts. 
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" She has listened to the insect, as, awaking from 
his chrysalis-shroud, he proclaims the law of ascend- 
ing Being. She has questioned the flower, matur- 
ing its buds beneath its snowy tomb, and learned 
high trust in Him who guides and guards His lowest 
and most helpless creation to fulfil its predestined 
end. She has gathered from all thinss lessons of 
innnortal wisdom and learned to live if an atmo«- 
phere of duty, benevolence and pious trust. Her 
spirit pours out its repressed aflections in deeds of 
philanthropy, and no dissonant sound comes from 
its hidden depths. As the martyrs of old sang 
hymns in their fiery shrouds, so does her spirit, 
amid the lonely day, the sleepless night, and the 
long martyrdom of years, send up such tones of un- 
earthly melody, that they who hear it will never 
lose its hallowing influence, but it will haunt their 
memories as a seraphic strain amongst the discords 
of earth. 

" She has early learned her immortal lessons ; 
shall she linger here to minister unappreciated 
blessings ? Shall the Soul that has won its spiritual 
life, continue to wear a mortal fetter ? 

" I see no silvered hair for her, I see no slow 
decay, nor pain, nor any bitterness of death. If she 
has been early and sternly lessoned, she has been a 
meek learner, and no needless pang shall sadden the 
hour of her translation. She will pass from earthly 
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ejes, with all her beauti^ light undimmed. She 
will say, * farewell,' and they, who listen, will not 
dream that it is the parting word of an ascending 
angel. No sorrow of severing affection shall be on 
her in that hour, but a cloud shall descend between 
the outward world and her vision, while the pure 
spirit arises to a higher plane of its eternally pro- 
gressive Being. 

" There will be irreparable loss on earth to those 
who appreciated her worth, but the exceeding beauty 
of her life will ever be with them as an alleviation, 
and, to those who mourn her, among the highest 
ideals of the Future, will be the thought that it was 
the appropriate sphere of her angelic character." 

" No more ! Thou Seer of the ftiture, no more 
of thy wonderftil gift. Let the last beautiful vision 
remain unbroken by the intrusion of other phantas- 
mal revealings. Close the Clairvoyant Eye, that 
Memory may hold it unchanged and unchangeable, 
for the unveiling of Spiritual Beauty is a life-long 
blessing." 
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AZUELA.— THE VESTAL. 

BT MI88 ABBIS S. BBMINGTON. 

It was a palace of the costliest marble, 

In Florence, by the Amo's side. 
Where lofty portico and stuccoed column 

Rose massive in their towering pride. 

Rich balconies o'erhung the shining waters, 
Grand colonnades the structure graced. 

And on the lofty walls and massy pillars 
Pure architecture's hand was traced. 

Around were gardens, down whose shady vistas 
Came fragrant breath of southern flowers. 

And rich magnolias, with the dark green laurel. 
Stood side by side with orange bowers. 

There was the myrtle, with the scented lemon, 

The oleander and the asphodel, 
"Bride of the Sun," the oriental calla. 

The lily with its dainty bell. 

The rose of Cashmere and white flowering-almond, 
The gold-leaved campan, too, were there. 

The glorious palm-tree and the quivering aspen, 
Th' acacia with her silken hair. 
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The gold laburnum with its drooping clusters, 
The chesnut with its snow-white cones, 

The coFonella with the singing flower 
Which seems as swayed to music tones. 

And singing birds were there in golden cages, 

The bulbul, with its throat of song. 
The cooing dove, the thrush with its wild warble, 

And birds that eastern islands throng. 

That glorious bird the " purple-winged Sultana," 
The goldfinch with its radiant wing, 

Bright birds of Paradise with shining feathers, 
That free to air their plumage fling. 

There fountains rainbow-tinted, upward gushing. 

Falling in gem-like spray around. 
And streamlets, 'mid the trees and blossoms gliding, 

Were chiming in their low, sweet sound. 

Within were draperies of crimson velvet. 

Just shading marble statues cold : 
Embroidered couches of the costliest fabric. 

With fringe and tassel all of gold. 

Rich paintings by the old Italian masters. 

Mosaic tables, rich and rare. 
The oratory, crucifix, and candles. 

With cushion for the knee at prayer. 

Amid the splendor, like the queen of beauty. 
The princely owner's daughter stood. 
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Her deep blae eyes bespoke a Grecian mother ; 
Her bearing, the Italian blood. 

Her hair swe{^ backward from her low, white forehead. 

Covering her neck with golden curls. 
Her rounded aims by flowing sleeves were shaded. 

Looped up by costly orient pearls. 

And close beside her, with his dark eye shining. 

With all the fervent wealth of soul. 
And lofty brow, where pride had plainly written 

** This spirit brooks not man's control," 

Stood one who 'mid the carnage din of battle 

Had bravely earned a hero's name. 
And looked from 'neath the banners up to Heaven, 

Glorying in his wide-spread fame. 

He took within his hand her slender fingers. 

And led her down the garden path, 
" See, Azuela, round thy father's palace, 

How fair a dwelling nature hath ! 

'< Come, dearest, leave not all this magic splendor ; 

Here let thy hand to me be given ! " 
Those slender fingers gave no answering pressure. 

She said, ** I am the bride of Heaven ! " 

** Nay, dearest, look at yonder proud magnolia, 

And are not Cashmere's roses fair ? " 
'^ Yes, fair ! but there are fadeless flowers in Heaven, 

Th' undying amaranth is there ! " 
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" But canst thou for the stem and gloomy convent 

Cast hy all earthly hope and love ? " 
She answered with a voice of earnest feeling, 

" I have no hope save that ahove." 

" Yet, Azuela, wilt thou not, my fairest. 

This simple love-gift for me wear ? " 
" 'T were sin within the cloister's meek seclusion, 

A pledge of earthly love to hear ! " 

" May I not have the blessed hope, in Heaven 

To claim thee yet as wholly mine 1 " 
"Hush, impious man, nor hope with rash presumption, 

" To find in Heaven a love like thine ! " 

" Then, dost thou deem earth's fondest, best affection. 

Is but as weak delusion given ? " 
" Nay, leave me ! thy path leadeth unto battle. 

Mine through the cloister up to Heaven ! " 

" I go, at thy command, O, haughty maiden, 

I leave thee, weak enthusiast ! 
God grant thy path may lead thee unto Heaven, 

Mine 'mid life's sterner strife is cast." 

She watched his white plumes with the foliage blend- 
ing. 

And with her glorious eyes upturned. 
She seemed a sybil in her wondering worship. 

While high thoughts in her spirit burned. 

" Weak ? ami weak ? " forgive me Holy Mother ! 
Oh shield me with thy loving arm ! 
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Yes, I am weak! — the dark yet sweet beguiling 
Has bound me with its poison charm. 

I " But soon I cast aside all earthly pleasure, 

t And in the cloister still and dim, 

To dwell forever in a holier presence, 
Unhaunted by a thought of him. 

" Be with me on the morrow, gracious mother, 
All thoughts from human love to win. 

Make me in very truth the bride of Heaven ! 
Oh, purify from earth and sin ! " 

# # * * # 

Thrice fair seemed in the Italian moonlight. 

The palace by the Amo's side. 
And those rich gardens, down whose shady vistas 

Dim fairy phantoms seemed to glide. 

Beside the lattice, with her white hands clasped. 

Had Azuela waited long. 
While wildly from beneath the open window 

Stole the impassioned voice of song. 

She knew 'twas Roderigo, yet she listened. 
As bound by some enchanting spell. 

And in her inmost being woke wild rapture. 
As those sweet words upon her fond ear fell. 

She seized her lute, an answering chord to strike, 
But thought within her spirit woke. 

And with a cry suppressed she dashed it down, 
Nor shrieked though every chord was broke. 
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With damp, cold hands pressed hard upon her forehead, 

She listened, weeping as she prayed. 
That to her strength and calmness might he given, 

That tide of human passion stayed. 

The morrow saw them sadly, widely parted ; 

She with a weak, deluded heart. 
Led onward hy the ritual pomp and pageant, 

To tread life's path, from life apart 

She weaMy turned from all her common duties. 

Where woman ever ought to dwell. 
And all her joys, aye, all her hopes of Heaven, 

Were bounded by her convent cell. 

His was a heart whose mighty power of loving. 

Folded God's world in cme embrace. 
And free and earnest in his world-wide seeking. 

Could he life's hidden blessings trace. 

But in his soul were wild and restless cravings. 

Strange and m3rsterious e'en to him ; 
And she oft sighed for life's more human feeling. 

Beyond the cloister, still and dim. 

The severed destinies still longed for union, 

And their lone hearts were all athirst. 
For human tenderness and earthly loving, 

Which life and hope had vainly nursed. 
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THE PITCHER MIOKEN AT THE FOUNTAIN. 

xccL. ziL 6. 

BT HSNBT BAOOV. 

One of ike most picturesque of Oriental scenes 
is where a fountain or living spring of water is the 
central object, and maids are going and returning, 
swinging in their hand the empty pitcher or urn, 
or bearing it filled upon the shoulder or head. 
The weight is no burden, and the water-bearers 
appear all the more graced, because of the task 
they are performing. They belong to the scene 
which is adorned by the graceful palm, and when 
ocmipared with that adornment the question may be 
rused, '< Which is complimented ? " We think the 
palm. 

To this labor of bearing water from the well, 
the daughters of princes and chief men gave them- 
selves ; and some of the most exqusite of Eastern 
poetry has a formtain for the birth-place of the 
xomance. It was at such a spot that Abraham's 
servant placed himself to choose a wife for his 
maBter's son, at the tame when " the daughters of 
t^ men of the city came to draw water." It was 
u 
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evening. In the cool of the day this labor was 

performed, and the well-side was the common 

place of gathering for friendly interchange of 

thought and feeling, for gossip, and love's tenderest 

doings. Here the servant of Abraham met Be- 

becca with her pitcher on her shoulder, " a damsel 

very fair to look upon," and down into the well she 

went, filled her pitcher, and came up. She was 

departing swiftly, when the stranger ran to meet 

her and said, " Let me, I pray thee, drink a little 

water of thy pitcher." And she replied, " Drink, 

my lord," hastening to meet him, letting down her 

pitcher upon her hand, and giving him drink. 

What a picture is that! Ease, gracefulness, and 

nature. She immediately proffered her services to 

draw water for his camels, and ran to empty in the 

trough her pitcher, tripping down the well-steps to 

draw more water, and supplied the camels till they 

were satisfied. The man stood wondering at the grace 

which Bebecca thus displayed, and in his heart he 

felt he had found the desired one for his master's 

son. His pitcher was not broken at the fountain. 

How naturally, into the description of the gradual 
advance of age and death, comes an allusion to the 
fountain with its wheel and its pitcher, as the wise 
man enforces the duty of remembering God in youth, 
while yet the Acuities are fresh, vigorous, and able 
to penetrate the best to what is divine in nature and 
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life ; " while the son, or the light, or the moon, or 
the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return 
after the rain," while the aspect of nature shall 
charm, and the ^* clear shining after the rain " be 
enjoyed without apprehension of approaching evil. 
And then he goes on to describe the approaches of 
the infirmities of age in a most poetical manner; 
the limbs trembling, the teetii decayed, the eyes 
dimmed, represented by the keepers of the house 
trembling, the strong men bowing themselTes, the 
grinders ceasing because they are few, and those 
that look out of the windows being darkened. Then 
deafness, the liability to be imposed upon by any 
sound, as though a friend approached, and the 
weakening of the voice, are described, as the shut- 
ting of the street doors, when the sound of the 
grinding is low, and the rising up at the voice of a 
bird, and all the daughters of music being brought 
low. Then shall the infirm one be afraid of every 
ascent ; fears shall be continually in the way, and 
while the hair becomes as snowy as the almond-tree 
blossom, the slightest task, even the weight of a 
grasshopper, shall be a burden, and desire shall fidl ; 
life no longer demanding that sustenance to which 
appetite directs the man. Then man goeth to his 
long home, and mourners go about the streets. 
The cord is loosed — the bowl at the fountain is 
broken — the pitcher is shattered, and the wheel is 
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in pieces, — the water of that soul's life is no more 
communicate to us, for the medium of conyejanoe 
is gone! 

Lingering about the single idea of the pitcher 
broken at the fountain, we have a picture that inter- 
ests us, and we delight to give it significance. It 
was but cold marble that at first gave a prominence 
to these words. I was viating a cemetery near 
Philadelphia, and one of the monuments there had 
the simple inscription, — " To My Sister." Nothing 
else was inscribed. But the monument had a lan- 
guage. It was poetry in sculpture. It represented 
an Eastern fountain, covered with a roof, and in the 
bowl of the fountain lay a pitcher broken. What 
could better speak of the connection severed by 
death ! The existence of the dear spirit might no 
more be doubted than the existence of the deep- 
hidden spring below the pilgrim's feet, but there was 
nothing to bring that spirit amid visible things, to 
renew the sweet enjoyment of communion with its 
refreshing qualities, as water to the life. What 
though fathoms deep, the waters lie, ever full, ever 
springing ? To us come the words of the woman of 
Samaria with great pertinency, — " Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep." No 
farther from us, it may be, is the life that blessed 
us — the dear object of the tenderest desires of our 
heart, but near or far, we have nothing to draw that 
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life to our sight — to give it a presence — to bring 
it, like the cool water to the thirsty, wearied travel- 
ler, to our lip. Like that far away well of Bethle- 
hem, of whose waters David would fain drink, the 
soul of the beloved is hidden from us. For David, 
mighty man of valor, braved the force of the foe, 
and against bristling spears they dashed to the well- 
side, and brought from the deeps a draught for the 
aged monarch from the well of his childhood. But 
for us there is no such help. No courage is strong 
enough to brave the peril of the path — no might 
could bring to us the desired blessing though found. 
The pitcher is broken ! How wise is the soul that, 
ere the sad ruin must come, prepares for the disas- 
ter, and when the earthern vessel lies shattered at 
his feet, serenely anticipates the bliss of drinking 
the water of that dear life from the golden cup of 
Heaven — bliss pure and sacred, as where the Feast 
of the Affections to the Memory of Christ is kept, — - 

" Where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes pf God*" 

Hastening to the fountain's side, singing the ves- 
per hymn, and delighting in the fresh thoughts that 
like spring flowers dash up in beauty, the maiden 
trips over the femiliar paths and with a bounding 
step reaches the wdl-side ere some other. Deep in 
the earth lies the crystal water, to be brought forth, 
borne to the home, there to answer gome of tho 
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essential wants of the household. In a fatal mo* 
ment the pitcher strikes the rock, it is shattered — 
it is broken. There in that deep, deep fountain lies 
the emblem of life's chief good, — Truth, Love, 
Virtue, Holiness — call it what you may, for it has 
many attributes, but its essence is one, — the Life of 
God in the Soul. In the Pitcher we see an emblem 
of the essential medium of communicating the ever- 
existing truth, love, virtue, holiness, to the soul. 
Alas, if it be broken. The maiden sitting down in 
sorrow for the disaster that has made her labor vain, 
is but a representation of the good who grieve over 
the rashness, the indifference, the passion, the sin, 
that breaks the pitcher at the fountain of God. 
How instructive and impressive might become a 
proper treatment of the idea of the ways in which 
the pitcher is broken, leaving the soul as sad, as 
perishing, as though it were like Hagar in the wil- 
derness, where her boy was dying of thirst. Of 
old, when the sacred fountain was consulted, and all 
hope lay in the leaf thrown in remaining un- 
blighted, how sad was the heart when the fountain 
was gazed upon, 

" But scarce a minute 
The leaf lay in it," 
When lo I its bloom was blighted ! " 

So every thought that is flung into the fountain 
of God by the sceptical, is blighted — death is in it, 
and the touch of the wave but revealed the fact. 
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The infant soul brings with it a pitcher for the 
waters of the Sacred Fountain. What strange 
draughts of life do they give us to drink — dear 
images of Creative Love ! Wearied with the world 
— tired of its toil and pleasures — vexed with its 
intricate ways to happiness, and loathing its strifes 
after power and dominion, we come to our homes, and 
suddenly to our lips is put the refreshing draught 
by the youngest soul. From that little pitcher 
what a luxury is received ! The joy of life is at 
once seen to be a very simple thing, never ferther 
from us, would we believe it, than the well from 
which Hagar brought the drink for her child. This 
is one of the chief blessings received from the society 
of children. They simplify our ideas of happiness ; 
they show how much even a bubble may be ; they 
go at once to their object, not wasting strength in 
fashioning possible ways; and by the presence of 
unperverted mind, the freshness of young affections 
and sympathies, they give us indeed to drink of the 
fountain of Heaven, and " the fever of the world " 
passes away. We thirst for its excitement no more. 

I have read somewhere of the perilous hour of a 
reformed man's life. He was at toil ; the heat of 
the day was intense ; with almost bewildering power 
the old passion came back, and it seemed impossible 
that he could resist to drink once more. He began 
to apologize to himself for his passion, and the 
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struggle was about terminating in his ruin, when 
the glad voice of his little boy was heard exclaim- 
ing, ''Papa, have drink!" There he stood with 
his tiny cup full of the cool water. The fiiiher 
grasped it as the key of Paradise — drank the 
draught and entered glory. The dear creature had 
been at the foimtain, and he found such joy in the 
cooling wave, that he thought ''papa would like 
some," and it was the elixir of life — it satisfied his 
thirst, quenched his appetite, put out the £re of hell. 
Just so the soul, nearer heaven than we are, brings 
in its little pitcher, the boon of God, very often to 
us — oftener than we know — we drink it more 
frequently than we dream how near heaven has 
come to us. I have known a little child about to 
go away to the immortals, seeing the sorrow of its 
mother, take up its little Testament, and pointing to 
a few words, give it to that weeping parent. Out 
of that urn she drank this draught of life : " Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not ; for of such is the kingdom of Heaven." Mar- 
vellous was the change in the soul and eye of that 
mother. Never was that word of Jesus given to 
her so before. Had a cup of blessing been handed 
direct from the throne, (out of which proceedeth, 
as the Eevelator writes, " the pure river of the 
water of life, dear as crystal,") it could not have 
more fully met the needs of her soul. A new 
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circumstance freshens all nature, removes all the 
&miliarity that lessens its power, and the ** wood- 
notes " wild of the bird are a song from heayen. So 
with the words of Christ — the wonders and beau- 
ties of the new creation — a change in our experi- 
ence, an incident, will touch them, and forever after- 
ward their hallowing power is great. There seems 
an entrancing music in them that has been just 
wedded to them, and their new meaning surprises 
and gladdens us, as when on the sea-shore we find a 
fresh-water spring bubbling up through the brine, 
and we stoop to drink with joy. I remember such 
a time ; and the presence of that springing water, in 
contrast with the hoary sea, waa like the gift of the 
ini^t-soul, to refresh, when the great world before 
us gives but bitterness to drink. 

But how soon the pitcher is shattered, if not 
broken ! Between us and the fountain, there comes 
not the vessel of God with the Eden drink. In 
sports and pastimes, in what is deemed " Education," 
in the copying of the ways of their elders, and in 
imitating the man or the woihan, the exposures 
come — the "accident" takes place — the disaster 
is complete, and lo ! the broken pitcher leaves the 
hand empty. To some philosophers the life of the 
soul is brought with it from afar, and it can have no 
more than it brings. Its joumeyings here only 
endanger a loss — they cannot bring it to any new 
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spring. Not so is our faith. All along our mortal 
pathway are fountains of Truth and Life, but the 
soul forgets that " we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels," if indeed we have it at all. The vessel 
broken, the fountain's depth, numbers, frequency, 
and nearness, amount to nothing to us. 

'^ Behold the Child among his new-bom blisses, 
A six years' darling of a pigmy size ! 
See, where 'mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother's kisses, 
With light upon him from his father's eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some litle plan or chart. 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shax>ed by himself with newly-learned art — 
A wedding or a festiral, 
A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart. 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, lore, and strife ; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part. 
As if his whole yocation 
Were endless imitation." 

Looking on the soul thus going away from the 
best good, heedless of where lies the pitcher given 
by angels hands, well might the Poet address the 
child: — 

« Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
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Thon, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o'er a slaye, 
A presence which is not to be put by ; 
Thou little child, yet glorioos in the might 
Of Hea^en-bom freedom on thy being's height, 
Why, with such earnest pains dost thou proYOke, 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heayy as frost, and deep almost as life." 

It is with US rather than with the child that the 
guilt belongs. It is our sports, our carelessness, our 
preferences for other sources of pleasure than at 
God's springing fountain, that twirls the pitcher 
away and breaks it into pieces. Indeed, the young 
soul frequently brings us the chief good ; but in our 
hurry and bustle, our intense devotion to our own 
schemes, we thrust the angel away, and by-and-by 
he falls from his office, and is a spirit of Life no 
more. With our larger thought, our greater expe- 
rience, we rejected the blessing of the Fountain, and 
why should he regard it as precious ? He will not 
so regard it ; and grasping what the world holds out 
to him he drinks — it is bitter in his soul. How in 
contrast is the picture of that youthful soul who 
was regarded by Paul as his spiritual son, and of 
whom he said, that from a child he had known the 
holy Scriptures, and that he possessed an unfeigned 
faith, that dwelt first in his grandmother Lois, and 
also in his mother Eunice. Sacred was the foun- 
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tain &om which those venerated parents had drank ! 
How precious the pitcher that brought its blessing 
to him ! To have broken it — to have taken his 
feith away — to have robbed him of confidence in 
the Word of Grod, would have been the severest of 
calamities. But who can tell how much Timothy 
needed from his parent and grand-parent of that 
care that over-watches the exposure of a beloved 
one, preventing many an event that might have 
proved fatal to the most beautiful hope. When 
Socrates was discoursing for the last time with his 
disciples, one of them set forth some objections to 
his arguments for immortality, and made a deep 
impression on the minds of the others. Socrates 
thought of the custom of cutting off the hair at the 
grave of a friend, and in allusion to his own death, 
ran his hand through the long locks of one near 
him, and said, " Phedon, will you not cut this very 
pretty hair to-morrow ? " It is probable I shall, was 
the reply. "K you take my advice," said his 
master, " you will not stay so long." He was asked 
his meaning, and replied, " Both you and I ought 
to cut our hair, if this our opinion be so far dead 
that we cannot raise it again. Were I in your 
place, and defeated, I woujid make a vow as the 
men of Agos did, never to wear my hair till I con- 
quered these arguments of Simmias and Cebes." 
Nobly said! But nobler is the significance of 
of such words when the Christian hope is perilled. 
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Better yield every thing — gold, silver andpredons 
stones — the best jewelled of all the cups from 
which kings have drank, for in none of them is such 
a pearl dissolved as in the Grospel pitcher unbroken 
at the fountain. Not long since I was called to 
visit a sick woman who related to me a dream of 
being admitted to Heaven. Wearied and well-nigh 
ready to &int from excitement at the novelties she 
beheld, a cup was passed into her hand from some 
invisible source, and she instantly drank of it. It 
tasted of every thing that had ever delighted her, 
and completely satisfied every desire — every wish 
suggested by remembered draughts of things good. 
And when we leave the world — pass into the 
heaven of thoughtftdness and devotion, how invisibly 
comes to us the cup of salvation, and we drink to 
the satisfaction of our whole being. To lose this — 
to have this medium of celestial life broken, might 
well induce one to go in mourning through life. 
Such do go in mourning. Thought is clothing — 
out of its loom is woven dark weeds. You see this 
truth where the late gay and lively maiden comes 
into view, having changed the garments of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness, because of the pitcher broken 
at the fountain. She is succeeded by one whose urn 
is speedily filled, and she cheerfully answers the 
wish, " Give me, I pray thee, to drink ; " and as the 
soul partakes of the cool waters, it feels that Grod 
hath indeed made its journey prosperous. 
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Here then is the thought to be cherished ; value 
the body for it brings the soul into communion with 
us. Do not deal with it rashly. Shun the sport 
that is destructive, and help its purity in all ways 
possible. When it is broken by the stroke of Death, 
still think of the water of the fountain — the soul's 
immeasurable depths, and trust that a far less frail 
vessel shall bring to them of the fulness of those 
depths in the realms of the Immortals, where no 
pitcher is broken at the fountain. 

Think too of the child. Urn of God to bring thee 
refreshment. Guard it. Do not let it be exposed 
to the world, lest its hand be empty, when thou 
would 'st have a draught from a better than the 
well of Bethlehem. 

And set thine heart upon the Jewelled Cup of 
Q^, Urn of Creating Love, and value the Bible as 
the gift that can satisfy, when all the wells of the 
world have nothing to meet the great want. Pity 
in thine inmost soul the poor pilgrim who has no 
&ith in the richness and value of that gift of the 
Great Father, for all life's disasters cannot present 
one greater than where, in this sense, the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain. Help him to that miracle- 
working faith that shall gather the scattered frag- 
ments and restore their wholeness, as Milton repre- 
sents the great work of Christians to be in reference 
to the lovely form of Truth, scattered abroad in a 
a thousand pieces. 
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MADAME ROLAND'S REQUIEM. 

BT HBLBH SIOH. 

How moumftilly and sadly through the prison walls it 

swept, 
And all who caught its wailing tones howed down and 

wildly wept, 
The silvered locks of age, and youth with ringlets fair, 
And still the angel Minstrel flung rich music on the air* 

O heautifhl and graceful was she, that lady young ; 

And the white hand, did it tremhle, the golden chords 
among ? 

And did that dark eye in its flashings give out a 
shade of fear ? 

Or was that pale and lovely cheek hedewed with sor- 
row's tear ? 

Ah, no, the majesty of thought that rested on her hrow, 
Was all too hright and glorious, for aught of earthly 

woe, 
And the smile that lingered on the lips, while the rosy 

hue had fled. 
Was radiant as sunlight on the pure and gifted dead. 

Yet still, the low soft warnings of her requiem stole by, 
As the last sweet zephyr Summer breathes, when all 
her flowera die, 
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Till like a holy echo caught fix)m her own spirit home, 
Trembling in tender sadness, sank her harp's last 
thrilling tone. 

She will go forth to-morrow with a step all light and 

free — 
Her white robe, it is not as fair as her bosom's purity ! 
And the winds of sunny France will kiss her glossy 

raven hair, 
And o'er her eyes, made bright with soul, will pass no 

shade of care. 

For she had been the poor one's friend, and ever on 

her tongue. 
Like manna to the perishing, the words of kindness 

hung — 
The fountains of sweet human love, her soul could bid 

to flow 
Wherever cruelty had swept in waves of bitter wo. 

And the priceless wealth of intellect which God to 

her had given. 
Had it not ever been to man a messenger of Heaven ? 
Had she not kept that gem undimmed, by aught of 

earthly stain. 
Until in death, with blessings, she restore it him again. 

And though that morrow's sun will set in darkness and 

in blood. 
And naught save memory of her life will linger where 

i^&stDody 
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Yet she shall triomph over death, and her name shall 

ever he 
A watch-word to the mercifbl, the gifted and the free. 

Her hlood shall call destraction from the Heaven that 
saw her die, 

On the fiends that crashed the fairest flowers beneath 
the azure sky ; 

O never woman gave to earth a life and death like 
hers, 

And never woman had such fond and faithful worship- 
pers! 

Farewell, inunortal one, thou art a sign of Heaven to 
me. 

And when this hand is cold in death my soul can gaze 
on thee ; 

Thy orphan child is with thee now, and, in the heav- 
enly clime 

Thy husband, who would live no more in a world so 
stained with crime. 

JUekoiOe, N. T., Dee. 250, 1860. 
12 
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A SUMMER DAY ON THE SEA-BEACH. 

BT MBS. H. J. LEWIS. 

It was Summer in the green fields, over the 
swelling hills, and through the still depths of the 
vallies, — Summer along the whole cloudless expanse 
of the sofk blue skies, — Summer in the mellow ring- 
ing tones of the little streams, and in the songs of 
multitudinous birds, whose nests were hidden away 
in the gently swaying branches of the green trees. 
It was Summer, too, along the far track of the sea- 
beach, winding away to the south, whose sands glit- 
tered like fragments of diamonds ; and it was Sum- 
mer in the breezes that came sweeping over the blue 
waves whispering of all things lovely. They had 
wandered amid orange groves, and robbed the spice 
trees of odor, and borne on their pinions the songs 
of strange bright birds ; and now they rolled up 
the lagging waves upon the sparkling beach, and had 
a music for the attentive ear, wild, pensive and 
strange. 

Parents and little children, light-hearted maidens 
and merry youths, had sported awhile amid those 
clear, cool waters, and their glad voices blended 
pleasingly with the never-dying music of the winds 
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and waves. We may listen, or turn a deaf ear, but 
those mingled sounds cease not. They woke with 
creation's dawning and will continue till, among the 
planetary host, the earth is stricken £rom its orbit, 
and the voice that called it from chaos, bids it return 
whence it came. 

The young and beautiM and happy had departed) 
and the bleached sands, the fragrant airs and the 
slightly curled billows remained, and one soul to be 
taught of Nature in solitude and silent worship. 
These sands, thought the isolated one, have ebbed 
and flowed with the waters through ages unrecorded 
upon human annals. With every roll of the waves, 
some are deposited upon the shore, and some borne 
back to find a bed elsewhere beneath the clear element. 
Occasionally some sea-weeds are thrown up, messen- 
gers from the vegetable world of beauty, down, it may 
be, " in the sunless depths of the ocean." There 
probably are as many varieties of them as of the 
flowers that dot the green fields and wood-paths and 
ancient hills, where careless feet delight to wander. 

They come dripping from their beds, robed in 
beautiM colors, with small shells clinging to their 
borders, and as the eye rests upon them, the soul 
inquires for their numberless companions, and asks 
why all this lavish wealth of beauty upon hidden 
things ! Had they speech, what wonders could they 
unfold of those vast chambers unexplored of men ! 
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What strange forms, instinct with life and motion, 
traverse those dark pathways, nor ever seek the 
light and warmth of the sunnj world above them ! 
The mind would know the purposes of their being 
and would search for the chain which links them 
with the Creator. 

These rolling msuases of water — since first God 
poured them from the hollow of His hand — what 
has been their destiny? When He commanded 
them to know their place, they gathered themselves 
together and swept back into the abyss prepared 
for them, and the dry land appeared, over which 
they passed not again* Here have they risen 
and Mien, through day and night, through sunshine 
and storm, for more years than man can count upon 
his imperfect records. The moon has cast its silver 
veil upon them, the stars have seen themselves mul- 
tiplied in the crystal flood, the morning rays have 
bathed it in crimson, the noon-day sun has shower- 
ed upon it golden beams, the twilight has sent its 
gentle envoys to touch with new beauty the foam- 
crests that whitened the surface, and the storm has 
awakened in wrath and hurled the waters with gigan- 
tic force against the rocky barriers that seem to 
await in silent grandeur the shock at which the firm 
earth trembles. After the tempest expends itself, the 
biUows, troubled for a time, sink back again to their 
unquiet rest, and murmur as before to the sea-bird. 
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and the breezes, and the sandy barrier strewn with 
its strange offerings. 

The wind, too, that steals over l»*ow and cheek 
with the blessed ministry of a celestial visitant, hath 
revelled in fields of roses in the Persian land, stolen 
the breath of flowers in tropic isles, heard the soft 
warbling of birds that never venture near our North- 
em dime, caught the song of happiness from fair 
young lips, and wafted it upward, heard ike prayers 
of the despairing and the dying, the limely and for- 
saken, and itself chanted a requiem over the wide 
sepulchre of the shipwrecked mariner. 

As it floats along, it tells of the paths it has trav- 
velled, the ceaseless mission it must perform. All 
purity and sweetness, it hastens to displace the nox- 
ious vapors that hover over a city; it fiins the 
peasant child by the wayside ; surmounts with its 
light wing the mountain barriers, and circles the 
earth in endless ministrations of mercy. 

To the watcher by the sea-side, when Summer 
renders the boon of life most precious, there may 
be solitude but no loneliness. Every gently undu- 
lating wave has a mystery and beauty and an elo- 
quence for the soul. Every sea-weed is a page in 
the great volume outspread for instruction, and each 
softly sighing breeze is a melody, a spirit-teacher. 
The bird that sails leisurely over the clear expanse 
and occasionally stoops to dip his wing in the cool 
water, belongs to the harmonious picture. 
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The sound of ihe busy world at a distance is un- 
remembered, for it would jar amid this subdued 
melody ; and the soul gathers new life, and expands 
its wings wider than ever before, and feels how 
blessed a thing it is to live in this fair world, and 
keep alive within itself the appreciation of the grand 
and beautiM. 

Thanks to the God of the ocean who has so 
blended the lovely and sublime ; and rent forever be 
the veil of sense that dims the spirit's eye, and shuts 
out the influences that come like Heaven's own ben- 
ediction upon the secret chambers where lie hidden 
the mysteries of being ! 
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PETREA. 

BT MIBB X. A. PXOKHAM. 

PETREA^wandered sad and lonely, 
Home nor friends on earth had she ; 

And she whispered, " There is only- 
God in heaven to care for me." 

Stormy winds blew cold and wildly, 
Covered head, nor feet, had she ; 

But she praying, whispered mildly, 
" Now the God, he trieth me !" 

Darkness gathered round her slowly. 
Cot, nor downy bed, had she. 

But she praying, " God is holy. 
And his presence guardeth me." 

Hunger often tried her sadly. 

Meat, nor household bread, had she, 

But she trusting, whispered gladly, 
" O, the God, he feedeth me I" 

Petrea saw a happy mother. 
With a child upon her knee, 

And she whispered, " There's no other 
But my God that loveth me." 
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Petrea had no arms to fold her, 
Gentle word, nor kiss, had she, 

But she whispered, " When I 'm colder, 
Then God's sun it kisseth me." 

When she saw the morning breaking, 
Glorious views of earth had she, 

And she whispered, " O the waking 
Of God's earth is joy to me." 

Oil she stood in wrapt devotion, 
Heart of grace, and praise, had she, 

And she whispered to the ocean, 
" God's great thought art thou to me." 

Petrea saw an inner beauty. 
Creed, nor any faith, had she. 

But she whispered, " I 've a duty. 
Though all earth refuseth me." 

Light and love possessed her being. 

Holy gift of sight had she. 
And she whispered, ** Thus in seeing 

All God's works are great, to me." 

Petrea wandered, deeply thinking, 
Lofly powers of thought had she. 

And she whispered, " God is linking 
Finite things with Deity !" 

Petrea saw all space dissever, 
Height, nor depth, nor breadth, knew she, 
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And she whispered, " God is ever 
Present in all things, to me.^ 

Thus she wandered, good and lowly, 
Home, nor earthly love, had she ; 

Ever praying, " God is holy, 
And His presence goideth me." 
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THE GRECIAN MAIDEN. 

Where the yellow sunlight sleepeth 

On the blue Egean sea ; 
Where the vine's rich cluster weepeth 

O'er the jasmine-scented lea ; 
Where the blooming almond vieth 

With the pure white, feathery foam 
Of the dashing breakers, lyeth 

Far away my island's home ! 

There my glad young brother playeth 

Underneath the sheltering eaves ; 
There my gentle sister strayeth, 

Shadowed by the clustering leaves ; 
There my mother sits and numbers 

Heavily each weary day ; 
Weeping, e'en amid her slumbers, 

For her loved one far away. 

O, how happy was my childhood, 

In that fair Ionian Isle, 
Dell and shore and bowery wildwood — 

Heaven to me was in their smile ; 
But one fatal summer morning, 

As upon the shore I stood. 
Watching how the glorious dawning 

Gilded the Egean flood. 
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Suddenly there glittered round me, 

Naked steel and fiery eyes ; 
Ruthless hands in fetters bound me 

Red with sanguinary dyes ; 
Heedless of my shrieks, they bore me 

To their frightful pirate-bark. 
There with slavery before me. 

All the world to me was dark. 

Boots it not to tell what sorrow — 

To the Musselman a slave — 
Woke me to each hated morrow, 

Far beyond th' Egean wave, 
Twice two years of bondage — weary, 

Hopeless years — I wore away. 
When athwart my path so dreary. 

Shot a beam of dawning day. 

Every day it broadened, brightened — 

Human grew the Pajmim's heart — 
Every day my fetters lightened — 

Till, "Fair maid, thou mayst depart I ** 
On my ear blest yester-moming 

Fell with kindly beaming smile. 
Ere aaother glorious dawning 

I shall press my native Isle, 
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THE LOST FOUND. 

BT J. KSNAIGK FISHES. 

CHAPTEB I. 

Some years ago, while I was engaged in copying 
the celebrated picture, by Tintoretto, of the Cruci- 
fixion, in the school of St. Rocco, in Venice, I 
formed a chatting acquaintance wiUi an elderly gen- 
tleman, and a lady of apparently thirty years, whom 
I at first took for his daughter, but afterwards sup- 
posed to be his wife — such disparities of age being 
not uncommon in Europe. There were few visitors 
in this retired quarter, still fewer in this building — 
though it merits the attention of every lover of art, 
and seldom visitors at all, even for a few minutes 
each, in the room which contains this sublime work, 
which a man of taste would wish to see every day 
of his life, if he might do so without much incon- 
venience. This couple seemed to be united by 
more of true love than is usually expected in mar- 
riages de convenance — marriages in which rank 
and fortune on the gentleman's side are deemed a 
fair equivalent of youth and beauty on the lady's : 
and they always came together, to the solitude of 
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this old palace, into whose silent walls the paintings 
of Tintoretto had breathed a soul, the soul of art. 
It seemed to be their favorite haunt; they had 
caused the guardian of the building to procure them 
two light chairs, which they took with them from 
Tocm to room, and sat upon for hours, admiring the 
works of the great artist. 

I was alone in that building; no other artist, 
at that time, was so anxious to procure mementos 
of those works as to induce him to undergo the 
tediousness of obtaining permission to copy there. 
And these habitual visitors took an interest in 
the progress of my copy ; and frequently, in a man- 
ner most agreeable to me, led me into conversa- 
tions, at first upon the works around us, and then 
gradually upon other topics. The impression left 
upon me was, that they were to be esteemed for 
a rare devotion to art ; this was enough to excite 
my interest, and my desire to become acquainted 
with them in the formal way of introduction, with- 
out which, in that country, among strangers, no sat- 
is^tory acquaintance can be made. This desire 
was satisfied some months afterwards. A gentleman 
of my acquaintance, known also to them, happened 
to be conversing with me one day in the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, when they came in ; they saluted 
us, in passing, and my &iend soon after joined 
ihem ; in a few minutes he returned, accompanied 
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by them, and I was favored with the introduction 
I had so much wished for, and with a pressing 
invitation to visit them. 

The history of this gentleman, whom I shall call 
Dom, which was one of his names, but not his 
proper surname, — is so interesting, in one point of 
view, that I think it wffl serve your purpose fer 
better than any mere fiction which I could invent. 
I therefore will give it as well as mere memory will 
enable me to do. 

He was the son of French reftigees, who setded 
in Piedmonte, during the first violence of the revo- 
lution. His &,ther obtained employment as a mil- 
itary engineer in the Sardinian service, and became 
much distinguished for his talents. But our friend, 
instead of adhering to the legitimist principles of 
his father, became excited by the military achieve- 
ments of the French republic, and at the age of 
seventeen fled from the adopted country of his fatlier, 
and enlisted as a volunteer in the service of his 
native land. Like other young men of education, 
who entered the army as private soldiers, he soon 
rose to subordinate offices ; and at twenty became a 
captain; and afterwards, though not among the 
most fortunate of the officers of Napoleon, he rose 
with reasonable rapidity, and finally attained the 
rank of general of division. 

Two years before the disastrous Eussian campaign, 
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Dom visited his father in Piedmonte, and became 
acquainted with a lady whose attractions were so 
great as to induce him to marry her, although the 
uncertainty of life, and the slendemess of his means, 
which were nothing but his pay, — he being too honest 
to peculate, — were deemed serious objections, both 
by the lady's family and his own. But, some how 
or other, love never will agree with wisdom, but 
always steadily regards the beautiful, and disregpuds 
every thing else ; and Dom, and his beautiful Julia, 
deeming it impossible that either of them should 
marry any one else, did not see why they should 
not marry each other, and that before the Plough 
of the busy soldier had expired. They were mar- 
ried, with the qualified assent of all parties con- 
cerned. 

Napoleon did not allow much time for idling. 
Dom, after four months absence from the army, 
was obliged to return, and was kept in such active 
service that he did not again see his wife before the 
march to Russia. After the retum of the grand 
army to France, and during the energetic struggle 
of Napoleon to defend his dominions against the 
forces that were brought against him, the wife of 
Dom, in company with some relatives, visited St. 
Dinier, one of the towns that was sacked by the allies. 
For the first time since their separation they met, 
for a few moments only, amid the terrors of a retreat 
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which was ahnost a continued battle. A day had 
not elapsed before it became evident that the enemy 
would force his way into the town ; and the inhab- 
itants fearing the violence of the Cossacks, and 
others whose reputation for barbarity was little 
better, fled with whatever things of value they could 
carry; and so rapid were the movements of the 
enemy that his cannon-shot were &lling among the 
fugitives before they had passed the suburbs ; and 
many, of all ages, men, women and children, were 
slain by the random shot which were aimed at a 
French division that covered the retreat. 

Night suspended the conflict. Dom sought for 
his wife and child, but could hear no tidings of 
them ; the i^gitives had gained a place of temporary 
security, but no one could tell where the general's 
wife and her friends had gone. Next morning, long 
before day-break, he led his division to a desperate 
assault ; and no time was allowed him to attend to 
his private afiBairs. Forced marches, continued fights 
ing, and unremitting activity of officers and men of 
all grades, were absolutely required, during the re- 
mainder of that heroic defence, which displayed the 
fertile genius and indomitable energy of Napoleon, 
even more than his greatest triumphs ; but which 
could not avert his fall. 

The war was ended; Napoleon had abdicated, 
andgone to Elba; Dom had retired from the army. 
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Bjs first, and indeed his only object, waa to find his 
wife and in&nt daughter. He visited St. Dinier, 
and inquired, by means of the police, and all other 
means he could find, for the Mends who were with 
her; he wrote to Piedmont, but they had not been 
heard of, and the appaUing conclusion was forced 
upon him that they had perished in the disastrous 
flight from the town. All the hope that remained 
was that his child might still be among the living; 
and to find her, he determined to devote his whole 
time and means. 

Years passed. The bereaved fiither could dis. 
cover no due, nor reasonable ground of hope ; yet 
still he continued his search, — Ihere was no peace 
nor rest in remitting it. There was not a house in 
the region about St. Dinier that he had not visited, 
not an inhabitant whom he had not questioned; but 
no tidings to be relied on could he obtain. Many 
indeed had seen children of that age carried, away ; 
but no unclaimed one that at all resembled his own 
could be found. 

After the return of Napoleon from Elba, Dom 
was urged by his friends to return to the army ; they 
hoping that active employment would dispel the 
melancholy that had settled upon him ; but his mind 
was too much depressed to allow of such a resolute 
effort. He still pursued his search, with a perse- 
verance which, under the utterly hopeless circum- 

18 
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stances, caused serious apprehensioDS tliat his reason 
might become affected; and all counsels and all 
appeals to his love of glory, which formerly had 
never need to be repeated, now were utterly una- 
vailing. " What can I do now in the army ? " he 
asked ; " my poor wife is dead ; my child — God 
knows if dead or living : and I am too broken down 
to fulfil the arduous duties of the service." And 
he continued restlessly journeying from Piedmont 
to France, to Switzerland, and wherever else he 
imagined there might be a possibility of their having 
gone. Still all was fruitless; no word of intelli- 
gence had ever been heard of the family with whom 
his wife had visited St. Dinier, after the disastrous 
flight before the Eussian column ; and he could not 
doubt that they had perished together, and left 
his child to the mercies of strangers, who had but 
too much need to confine their attention to those 
who had nearer relations to them. 

In this state of mind he continued for many 
years, and was deemed to labor under a settled 
monomania. His father had returned to France, 
and a considerable part of his large property had 
been restored to him by means of strenuous exer- 
tions of his loyal friends, favored by plausible 
grounds of confiscation against some of those who, 
under the republic, had got possession of it ; and he 
was thus enabled to supply his unhappy son with 
all that he required for his maintenance. 
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About fifteen years had elapsed, and the melan- 
cholj of Dom seemed to deep^i steadily. His 
relatives were greatly alarmed. He seldom slept 
quietly ; but talked incessantly of the condition in 
which his excited imagination had pictured his 
daughter. All conceivable evils came up before 
him : — and again he resumed his wanderings, to 
search among women for one whom he had lost long 
years before, in in&ncy, too young to ^ve any ac- 
count of herself, or to remember any thing which 
in after years might lead to a discovery of her parent- 
age and home. 

It was an indescribable consolation, and indeed a 
wonder to his family, that his reason remained firm 
in all things but this hopeless pursuit. Years rolled 
on, and his grief was unabated ; but hope still im- 
pelled him, and the old ground was trodden again 
and again; every cottage was visited, every face 
scrutinized that offered the slightest possibility that 
it might have some faint resemblance to his wife, 
or any other clue by which he might be led to the 
discovery of his lost treasure. 

It was five and twenty years after the fearful day 
of his bereavement, that he happened to see in a 
theatre in Lyons, a lady who attracted his attention 
very strcmgly, although he had no notion whatever 
that she could be in any way connected with the 
object of his search. Addressing himself to his 
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friend, he passed some encomiums on lier appear- 
ance, and learned that she was the daughter of the 
gentleman who accompanied her, Monsieur. L. 

Three years after this incident, which, he could 
not tell why, very often recurred to his memory, he 
again saw this lady, under circumstances which ena- 
bled him to converso with her. His interest was 
increased. He inquired about her residence, her 
friends, her father ; and trembled when she told him 
that she was the adopted daughter of Monssieur L., 
merchant of Lyons. It was enough; he was so 
moved that he was obliged to retire precipitately. 

After composing himself, he sent to ask the favor 
of Monsieur L.'s company in private ; and learned 
from him that he was among the fugitives from St. 
Dinier ; that he had taken up an in&nt child who 
was wandering in the throng without a protector; 
that, having no children, he and his wife had adopt- 
ed her ; and this lady was that child. 

Dom at once made known his own loss, and 
prayed earnestly that he might be allowed every 
means to discover if she were his daughter. Of 
course, no objection could be made ; but Monsieur 
L. on the contrary, expressed the utmost interest in 
the inquiry. There were two or three small clasps, 
which had been upon the child's dress, of no value, 
but of a peculiar workmanship, which the consider- 
ate protectors had preserved as tokens that might 
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lead to a discovery of her parentage ; these Dom 
thought 'he saw npon the child at St Dinier, and 
there was a necklace, in the &stening of which there 
was a small lock of hair, — this he recollected dis- 
tinctly to have caused to be made at the request of 
his wife, just before his departure for the army. 
And all attendant circumstances confirming these 
slight evidences, and an indefinable resemblance, of 
some kind, having forcibly impressed him, and 
indeed led him to seek the acquaintance of the lady, 
although without a distinct notion that she might 
be his daughter, — all these together satisfied him 
that she was his child ; and he declared this convic- 
tion to Monsieur L., who could not but admit that 
there was ground for such a conviction, though not 
fully satis&ctory proof. Still the benevolent gen- 
tleman loved his adopted child, not merely as a 
possession, but in that spirit which made him sin- 
cerely desirous of her happiness ; and he well knew 
that the rank and prospective wealth of Dom, and 
still more his unblemished and admired personal 
character, ought not to be denied to her, if he were 
satisfied of his relationship. Accordingly, he was 
presented to the lady, with such claims to her filial 
regard as I have enumerated. 

Were I to repeat the words in which Dom related 
to me the account of the first few weeks' intercourse 
which succeeded this discovery, I know not what 
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raving extrayagance I should be suspected of having 
spun out of mj brain, without the slig|htes^ founda- 
tion in ^t. He was utterly beside himself with 
joy ; he could see nothing but an angel ; he could 
neither sleep at night nor sit still by day, so violent 
was his excitement. " Imagine my fdicity, when I 
found her a beautiRil and accomplished woman — her 
whom I had mourned as dead, or reared up in igno- 
rance, in poverty, as a foundling, as a drudge, or 
worse still, — when I found her all that my heart 
could wish, or my imagination picture, — imagine my 
gratitude to that noble and benevolent couple who 
had trained her with such generous care, and such 
admirable skill. Ah ! my friend, ycu cannot con- 
ceive my emotions ! You have lost no daughter ; 
you have found none, after long years of terrible 
anxiety ; and who could imagine ? Who has ever 
found one so beautiful, so gentle, so spiritual, so 
lovely, in all respects ? You may think me doting, 
but that dear child, in the three years that have 
elapsed mnce I found her, has never, in my hearing, 
uttered a word that the purest and most refined 
could wish altered ; never a word that did not seem 
prompted by the soul of beauty." And so he would 
run on, as night after night we sat in the balcony 
of his hotel enjoying the summer moonlight as it 
sparkled on the grand canal, whose surface, rippled 
by the passing gondola, reflected in broken lines ilie 
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palaces of the Foscari, the Pirani, the Borberigi, 
and others, whose names are dear to ^en Venice. 
I could not get away at any reasonable hour, because 
I really liked such enthusiasm, and because he would 
not let me go if he could help it ; I was a listener 
so much afler his own heart, to his own absorbing 
theme. So, while the &ir object of these long rhap- 
sodies was making the best use of midnight, we were 
enjoying ourselves in our way, at her expense, but 
I trust not to her injury. 

Of course I fell in love with her ? No, madam ! 
strange as you may deem it, I did not feel towards 
her that sentiment which is usually called love. I 
did indeed regard her as one of the most beautiM 
women I had ever seen; beautiful in shape and 
feature, in hue, in movement, in all things ; not a 
tone of her voice, or turn of expression, or shade of 
meaning, that did not seem to me to manifest a 
spirit made alive and refined by something above 
the dominant desires of mankind; I could sympa- 
thize with the adoration of her happy father ; I 
could look upon her for long hours, as we sat con- 
versing in that balcony, dear forever to my memory, 
and I hope not indiflferent to hers, — I could look 
upon her with such admiration as I had felt long 
years before, when I had left my painting-room, in 
the murky days of winter in London — too dark for 
painting, but still light enough to see statues — and 
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gone to look again upon those divine works of Phi- 
dias which the British Museum contains. My sense 
of the beautiful was awakened and satisfied ; I could 
have wished to be forever by her side, and listen to 
her modulated voice, whatever words it might utter; 
in short, she seemed so ideal, so much like a pure 
abstraction, a creation of the imagination, that only 
my higher faculties were excited ; I felt no selfish 
desire to benefit myself by the appropriation of one 
who seemed to be specially designed for the adora- 
tion of a devoted and most excellent father, and the 
admiration of every person of taste who should have 
the good fortune to meet with her. It is true, I 
think, that some element of love did exist in my 
mind, or heart ; but the compound sum total of what 
makes one think of a happy fireside, etc., I did not 
feel. 

Forgive me, beautiful Julia, if this ever meets 
your eye. I know your kindness will forgive. 
Could I have felt for you what I have felt for others, 
or could I have found in those others what I found 
in you, — the power to excite new admiration by 
almost every word, and every look and movement, 
I might have forgotten the precepts of the prudent 
and the considerate, and — who can say what might 
have been the result ! 
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CHAPTER n. 
THE GONDOLA. 

One of the most delightM pastimes of Venice 
is found in sailing up and down its thousand la- 
gones. Seated in a gondola, a pleasant &iend at 
our side, while the sun-light or moon-light is stream- 
ing over the water, and the gondolier chants his 
rather monotonous song, dipping, the while, his oar 
in measured time, nothing can be more charming 
than these sails. 

Dom had one day gone to walk with a friend in 
the fiivorite promenade of the Venetians, the beau- 
tiful gardens which the magnificence of the French 
conferred upon Venice during their brief dominion. 
I had got through my daily labor in the Academy, 
and dined. I need not say what next engaged my 
attention. 

" Let us go and seek my fether ! " said Julia. 

We entered the gondola and soon shot out into 
the lagune. It was a glorious evening, and for 
some time we sat silently absorbed in its contem- 
plation. At length Julia turned towards me, and 
with her enchanting naivete of manner called my 
attention to the superb palaces, the churches, the 
doganer, the vessels, remarking upon each with rare 
taste and judgment. With a keen sense and most 
delicate appreciation of the beautiful, she possessed 
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the art of clothing her thoughts and feelings in 
language the most beautiM and appropriate, to an 
extent I have rarely seen equalled. Yet all, while 
it was earnest and even fervid, was quiet and self- 
possessed. The extravagance of diction so peculiar 
to the south of Europe, she was entirely free from. 

So we glided along the lagunes, she talking in 
her beautiful manner, and I listening, with now and 
then a brief observation, too happy to converse after 
my usual wpnt, until we reached the gardens. 

Arrived there, we found the gallant old general 
in high glee, chatting with his friend, a very hand- 
some young Frenchman. After a half hour's walk, 
we returned together in the gondola, and spent the 
evening merrily at the hotel. But before many 
hours had elapsed, I perceived that the gayety of 
the Frenchman had disappeared. He had become 
more mute than I had been in the gondola ; his easy 
Belf-possession had given pla<« to an embarrassment 
of manner almost painful to behold, and annoying to 
Julia, in the extreme. While her father and my- 
self, fallen into our usual glibness of conversation, 
sat in the balcony, passing gayly from one topic to 
another, she was left talking to her guest, striving 
in vain to win him from his taciturnity, until the 
monologue became awkward and embarrassing. 

Next evening Dorn said to me : "Of course you 
have eyes." 
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« Yes." 

" What have you seen ? " 

"That Monsieur T., is decidedly in love with 
Julia." 

" You know it then. Well, this Monsieur is a 
man of the right sort in all respecte. But for some 
reason Julia cannot see his merits as I do. I do 
not know what to make of the girl ; I fear it is 
£rom an unwillingness to leave her old Either ; but 
she will not think of him, although he is a superb 
match, and I cannot live many years longer. Poor 
Julia ! dear child ! I must leave her in kind care 
when I die, or I cannot go in peace." And putting 
his handkerchief to his eyes, the heart of the kind 
old man overflowed. 

Those who do not know fiow precipitate in their 
love affairs the French often are, may think it some- 
what extraordinary, that within twenty-four hours 
from the time a gentleman first sees a lady, he 
should have proposed marriage and been rejected ; 
but thus it befel in this case. In the morning, as 
early as etiquette would permit, the lover called 
upon the father, and tendered his hand. His high 
standing and unexceptionable character were already 
known to Dorn, who was an intimate friend of 
his family, and had known him personally from his 
youth; he, therefore, had his prompt assent and 
earnest advocacy ; and in ordinary cases it would 
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have been a match. But a true affection always 
inevitably preserves one from domineering, or urging 
with over earnestness, and even from too much per- 
suasion ; it was enough that Julia said to him in 
tones that he could not misinterpret, — "No one 
will love me as you do, &.ther. We will not 
separate ! " 

He forebore to plead ; but he was too impulsive 
to conceal his affliction at the thought of leaving 
her an orphan and alone, and his demonstrations of 
love and sorrow would have been almost ludicrous, 
if they had not been so touchingly sincere. Julia, 
who knew but too well their truth, was affected, but 
still firm. 

" It is better thus, dear father," she would say ; 
" we will love each other only the more, and be all 
the world to each other." 

It was soon understood, that all suit to the good 
and lovely Julia would be in vain ; and it came to 
my knowledge without any impertinent inquiries on 
my part, or betrayal of confidence on the part of 
others, that many other brilliant offers were made 
to her during their stay in Venice of about five 
months. But the singular and fervid attachment 
between this devoted and accomplished father, in 
whom there seemed to be no quality that could in 
any way thwart the veneration and love his rela- 
tionship might naturally claim, and this most amia- 
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ble daughter, whose qualities of mind and heart 
were so beautiful and rare, — this attachment so 
holy and pure and unselfish, seemed to render im- 
possible any thought which could interfere with it. 
To me, then, the discomfiture of several gentlemen, 
unexceptionable in all respects, who sought to be- 
come her suiters, seemed only fitting and proper; 
for what was their conmion-place love, that it should 
seek to mingle with a devotion so beautiM and 
holy? 

CHAPTEB m. 
RAMBLES. 

Dom and I used to explore the old curious places, 
to find some object of interest ; so that, without shar- 
ing the fiitigue of our researches, which was some- 
times considerable, Julia could be taken at once to 
the place where there was something to please her. 
I never conceived the strength of afiection until I 
rambled with this watchfol idolater, whose eye 
never overlooked a picture, a building, or any 
thing whatever, that could agreeably surprise or in- 
terest the one who was ever present to his thoughts. 
It was the highest praise he could bestow, to say, 
*' How she will like it ! She will be delighted with 
this frieze — this pensive attitude — this mellow 
tone ! " For himself, of whom he had no thought, 
he had his reward. The million who see laights in 
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Venice, to gratify themselves, groan about their 
fetigues ; but he was ever delighted, if a few bits of 
exquisite art or curious antiquity rewarded our two 
hours wandering. You have seen sportsmen with gun 
on shoulder, strapped round with flasks and pouches, 
trudge eagerly through wood and meadow, and 
swamp and miry ground, climbing hills and preci- 
pices, getting over ditches, or into them — they 
scarcely mind which — yet ever excited, never 
weary ; but no sportsman, inspired by the whim of 
killing snipes, could possibly have an idea of the 
deep interest which a true lover of art feels merely 
for art itself; how, then, oQuld he dream of the 
thrilling interest of my friend? I looked with 
ever-renewed surprise at his joyous excitement 
when a new treasure was found. I would not have 
believed, even had I read it in history, to say 
nothing of German romances, that any human being 
could have his own pleasure so intensified by the 
consciousness that one he loved might enjoy it. 
Dom was my curiosity, my unique specimen of 
ennobled manhood — I studied him. I wished to 
be always with him. And when my professional 
duties kept me at my easel, it was like an exaltation 
to Paradise to see his happy face approaching, or 
hear his perfectly toned "io?i jour, mon amV^ 
Julia was often with him; but he would usually 
leave her to her sketching, for half an hour, to 
bestow some of his kindness upon me. 
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There is an art, never understood, even by the 
wisest, of using the faculty of speech in the way to 
produce the utmost pleasure of which the person 
addressed is susceptible ; not always by constant 
talk, but sometimes by silence, like the brief rests 
in music. This art Julia possessed, — as the bee pos- 
sesses the inferior art of making honey, — not as a 
matter of theory or science, but as a spontaneous 
mode of action, the natural way of a pure heart and 
a pure taste. I wished that my speculative facul- 
ties had been less active, and my heart kept more 
free firom desires that conflict with taste and affec- 
tion, when her look of kind salutation met my eye, 
as I turned at the voice of her father. Could I 
have refrained from philosophising about her ex- 
pression and studying it as an artist, I believe I 
might have been more impressed by it, and that my 
own heart would have been more turned and assim- 
ilated. As it was, that manifestation of living ex- 
cellence did more to make me in love with virtue — 
the source of the beautiftd — than all the argu- 
ments which, a thousand times over, had long ago 
convinced my understanding of the prudence of an 
exact conformity of conduct to the example of 
Christ. I know not how Julia's lovers proceeded 
in their vain endeavors to win her; but for my own 
part, I could not have entertained the slightest hope, 
if I had a dukedom to offer, and fortune, and splen- 
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dor, and fame ; unless I could have offered a heart 
unblemished and truly ennobled, I could not have 
hoped for acceptance. It is the general lot of hu- 
manity to be born dead and blind to beauty and 
holiness; but it is the merit or good fortune of a 
few, sooner or later, to be made alive to that beauty 
which differs not only in degree, but in kind, from 
sensuous beauty ; and they who are thus developed 
cannot truly love those whose spiritual condition is 
much less advanced. 

One morning I felt a gentle touch upon my 
shoulder ; it was the hand of Dorn. " Come," said 
he, " Nature invites us out this morning, with her 
most genial air, and her most enchanting smiles. 
I have come to tell you of it, knowing that you 
would not find it out until four o'clock. Well, that 
does not disturb you ; but pardon, I have come to 
take you from your work ; can you forgive me ? " 

" Yes ; " I can forgive any thing that you can 
do ; and I could forgive a great deal which you can- 
not do ; forgive it for you own sake, even if a dear 
divinity did not make it impossible for me to enter- 
tain a wish contrary to yours. Let us go, — which 
way ? " 

" Down to St. Eocco." 

Julia had just finished a sketch from the sublime 
and beautiful work of Tintoretto, the Eesurrection 
of Christ. Though it had not the free touch of a 
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master, it had in it the nnriyalled tone that perrades 
the deep mass about the sepulchre, and envelops the 
angels who have rolled away the stone from it. 
There is no work of art that surpasses this, for force 
and truth of feeling, and perfect congeniality of 
color. BaffidUe and lltian combined, could not have 
surpassed it. And had Tintoretto kept nearly up to 
this standard, as possibly he might have done under 
better circumstances, his name would have stood 
above all others in art. 

I leaned on the back of her chair, and looked 
over her shoulder, truly delighted with her success- 
ful sketch. 

" He does not like it ; he is silent," said she. 

" She is mistaken. I could not speak, because I 
wished to say something I had no right to say." 

** He shall say what he pleases ; I give him the 
right to say every thing." 

'* She shall call me brother ; she shall love me as 
a brother ; and permit me to love her as a sister 
now and forever." 

She put her hand to my lips. 

" Well, brother, mine, how shall I improve my 
sketch?" 

** I do not think you can improve it ; it wants 
nothing; another touch would carry it too &r." 

" Yes, I was afiraid of it. Far enough for dis- 
tance, and for direction? " 

14 
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" Perfectly right ! " 

** You are a kind brother ! But the firm step, the 
bold, free touch, the rapid, inspiring power of exe- 
cution — these, I have not! Ah, you are happy; 
you artists, who possess such skill ! I would give 
the wealth of India for the powers of the great 
genius who gave us that work." 

" You will acquire much of that power ; a love of 
art so pure and strong will surely lead you to it." 

" You do not flatter ; but your love makes you 
blind to my weakness. You will look always with 
half-closed eyes, and see all the merits and imagine 
a hundred more, and never discover the faults at all. 
Well, you be wilfully blind, and you will see merit 
in my poor sketch which nobody else will see, ex- 
cepting papa, who is blinder than you are ; so I shall 
give it you, and make another for him. There, you 
shall put it in your portfolio, and never look at it 
again. Now for the gondola." 

Dorn was a happy man. There "Vas but one 
thought to shade his felicity; whom should he find 
to watch over Julia, when he could watch no more ? 
He had no want of applications of the most satis- 
factory kind, so far as his judgment could discern ; 
and that judgment was keenly severe ; but one un- 
utterable look replied to all the proposals he con- 
veyed to her. The idea of separating from her 
father, aa a constant companion, was utterly impos- 
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able ^r Julia. If an absolutely perfect man were 
to seek her, it would be in vain. She loved her 
&ther as devotedly as he loved her, and well she 
might, for he was a man of such perfect breeding, 
that every one liked him, and her happiness was his 
constant object. I have listened to him for hours, 
as he narrated to her what we had seen in our 
explorations, and wondered at the brilliant talent 
with which he converted materials, that most ob- 
servers would have neglected, into matters of inter- 
est ; and enlivened them by illustrations and anec- 
dotes, always happily adapted to the feeling of the 
moment. I almost wished that the age of books 
were passed, and newspapers pruned down to half a 
column, so that the power of conversation might 
develope itself, and the taciturn habits of thousands 
who are really learned and talented might change 
for one incomparably better. Your book, that 
speaks to every body, speaks to no one the word for 
the moment, toned to the mood of that moment ; it 
be^ns in the head, and rarely finds the heart ; but 
the word spoken in season — spoken not bookishly, 
or for show of wisdom, but with an eye reading the 
mind to be impressed, and no thought about being 
extraneously fine — that word has power, if it come 
from a mind that has originality. Conversation, as 
an art, with such mastery as he possessed, to one 
like her, scarcely less fluent, and surprisingly prompt 
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to comprehend and appreciate, was like books made 
alive ; — the dead book, that sees not what to say, 
speaks words that fit indifferently or not at all, like 
garments made for the market ; but the talented 
conversationist measures with his eye while be 
speaks, and his words are truly adapted. I have 
read books written by men of &.me, bat never 
fowid in them the force and harmony that the con- 
versation of Dom had for me, albeit that conversa- 
tion was in a language that neither he nor I had 
been long &miliar with. 

And tell me of a book that can, for me, call rxp 
the delight that the words of Julia never failed io 
excite, even when twilight, or the deep shades of 
evening, veiled the explaining look and gesture. 
Oh books ! you are very good ! capital substitateB 
for dull company ! but, pardon me, I wotdd le&re 
the best of you, and walk mOes to see my dear 
fiiend again, in all weathers, every evening of my 
life, if she were near me. 

CHAPTER IT. 
PARTINO. 

There had been in Pom's voice that morning, 
something that touched me deeply, I could not teQ 
why, and I waited with anxiety to hear &om him 
Irhether any unpleasant event had happened. 

We sat in the gondola ; it moved slowly tow&rcb 
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qm of the isUnds that we were going to visit 
!l^re wafi a beautiful view, and a quaint little 
diuroh, whick Julia had not yet seen. Pom said 
little, and looked less cheerM than usual. The 
quick eye of Julia perceived it, and looked inquir- 
ingly for the cause. He drew a letter from his 
pocket, and handed it to me. " Bead the last part 
of it," he said ; " read aloud." 

It was from his sister, who informed him that his 
father was &st becoming infirm, and often spoke of 
hipd in a way that indicated a desire for his return. 

** I do not ask whether you will go immediately," 
said I ; " I know what you will do. Well, God's 
will be done. Venice to me will ever be a paradise 
of art ; but no longer the Paradise it has been, every 
moment, since your first kind attentions, in the de- 
serted school of St. Kocco." 

I will not give a book account of that meeting, — 
it was our last, — and prolonged until near nightfidl, 
the hour of departure. Nor will I attempt, in mere 
words, to express the keen sense I felt, that of all 
attainable things in this world, the most precious is 
ihe friendship, of the truly noble and refined. Had 
I been the possessor of unbounded wealth, and that 
letter had informed me of its loss, I do not think I 
should have felt it so deeply as I felt the loss of 
these two persons, whose kindness always welcomed 
me, and whose powers of pleasing never fiuled to 
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make me forget that life had troubles in store for 
me. I yielded to the fascination of the present 
hour, and felt thankful for the capacity and means 
of such happiness, and had no concern but the pain- 
ful fear that my own slight abilities did not atone 
for the greater pleasure they would have found in 
each other's society, had I been a less constant visi- 
tor. But the benevolent and refined, although they 
are the most penetrating critics, are not so difficult 
to please as many of less delicacy ; and the pleasure 
of conferring happiness is to them a reward which 
relieves them from the suffering that a tedious per- 
son inflicts upon those whom he visits too liberally. 
I look back upon that parting hour — upon that 
refined and beautiful woman, and that &ultless 
man; they seem now before me with almost the 
distinctness of actual vision ; I almost hear their 
voices ; and I dare not covet more than this indeli- 
ble remembrance of a blessing, briefly accorded to 
me, I sometimes believe, to draw me onward in that 
way of happiness which reason had pointed out, but 
worldly passions had restrained me from pursuing. 
Could I but be assured that the unalloyed veneration 
and afliBction which I still feel, with undiminished 
fervor for them, had any corresponding regard for 
me, in their minds, I could have no more forcible 
encouragement to obey the dictates of conscience 
and pure reason. 
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I often had letters firom them. They cheered 
the declining days of a father who was beloved by 
them ; and who, in their society, must have found a 
peace and contentment that few enjoy. He still 
survives ; and they still devote themselves to him. 

Many times, not from them, but from those who 
know them, and were aware that I also was so for- 
tunate, I have heard that Julia was to be married 
to men of celebrity, and fortune, and all desirable 
qualities. I always shook my head. While her 
&ther lives, I do not believe she will desert him, or 
share with another the constant watchful attention 
which she wishes to bestow wholly upon him. 

And what has she done ? has she written a book, 
reared a family, or helped reformers to meliorate the 
condition of mankind ? No such thing. All she 
does is to attend to the happiness of her relatives 
and friends, to cheer the unhappy, to inspire the 
Altering, to refine and spiritualize all whom Provi- 
dence places in her way. All this she does from 
that portion of love which is contradistinguished 
from covetousness ; or if, from demerit in the object, 
this motive ever fails, then from confirmed principle, 
and breeding, that veils its indifference or aversion, 
she still bestows the light of her pure mind even 
upon the least deserving, whenever she meets them 
in society. 

I fear that no mortal is perfect. Even Julia, I 
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liave sometimes been forced to think, would be better, 
if she would get up reform societies, and scold about 
the depravity of the age. But, dear Julia, this 
criticism does not mean that my devotion to you is 
not 88 Ml as my spiritual deA elopment can make it ; 
though you may not be all that the wise could wish, 
for me you have enough, yea, more than I dare to 
covet, of all that is pure in heart and mind. 

And this brief sketch, veiled by a fictitious name, 
is all, it may be, that posterity will find on record, 
about one whose influence, with no trumpets and 
newspapers to proclaim it, has done more to change 
the characters of several men, than all the combined 
influence of learning and worldly prudence, and 
conscience besides. 
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THE PEAKLS IN THE DESERT. 



BT JAMBI lUMBABB, 



Roaming o'er the trackless desert, 
Once an Arab lost his way ; 

Langoid grew his heart and footstep, 
With the burning sands all day. 

Night came on, and still he wandered. 
Till his strength was nearly spent. 

When at last he saw a cistern, 
Which the Pilgrim bands frequent 

As he reached the cooling fountain, 
Where the worn and weary drink, 

A sudden hope his soul illumined. 
For a sack lay on the brink. 

" God be praised ! " he said, and quickly 
Caught the treasure in his arms ; 

" Food to one who long has fasted. 
Has a world of potent charms." 

With this thought the bag he opens, 
While his brain excited whirls, 

Sees the contents, and despairing. 
Cries, *< alas ! they are but pearls ! " 
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Many on life's arid desert, 
Find the specious bauble, gold. 

Fondly deeming it embodies 
£very comfort earth can hold. 

But when higher wants assail them, 
Wants above our lower world's. 

They discover in their coffers 
Nothing but insensate pearls. 

Like the apples which in brightness 
Every other fruit eclipse. 

Tempting ever, but when tasted, 
Turn to ashes on their lips ! 
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TOBY« SUPPER. 

BT GASOLINE M. BAWTXB. 

A WEARY day had Toby had of it, 
Driving the cows to pasture, putting up 

The bars behind them — bars that would not fit 
At either end, but down again would drop 

From out their rests, now one and then another, 

Till he grew hot and sweaty with the pother ! 

Then there was weeding in the garden rows ; 

And what young back was there so stout as his 
To stoop and pull the sly weeds, which the hoes 

Could not dislodge, or older eyes might miss. 
Beneath the tall com hidden — though in truth 
Such groping labor did not please our youth. 

Yet on he worked like any little man ; 

Stopping at times to fan his sweaty brow 
With his coarse poplar hat, or lift the can 

Of milk-and-water to his lips, or throw 
Himself beneath the shady apple-trees, 
To rest a moment in the cooling breeze. 

So went the day — but evening came at last; 
The cows were milked ; the chickens had been fed 
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With curds and crumbs — a very choice repast 
For feathered infants — and had gone to bed 
Beneath their good, old mother's brooding wings, 
And closed their eyes on sublunary things ! 

Except a few poor foundling chicks, — disowned 

By their unnatural parent, or mayhap 
Lost in some rash excursion — which run round 

Peeping for cold ; these Toby in his hat 
Brought to the kitchen hearth and gently lay 
In an old basket on some soft, fresh hay. 

All his tasks finished, tired as he could be, 
He just dropt down like lead into his chair ; 

His mother sat a basin on his knee 
Brim full of foamy milk — tossing his hfdr 

Back from his brow, — and placed some mec^t and 
bread 

Beside, that he might eat and go to bed. 

And eat he did — for after so much work — 
Such driving cows and feeding chickens — he 

Was just as ravenous as any Turk ; 

And the fresh milk, as sweet as it could be. 

Tasted so good, saying nothing of the matter 

Of meat and biscuit in the yellow platter ! 

And so he ate, till from his listless hold. 
The spoon fell down upon the basin's side ; 

The drowsy eyelids, like a curtain's fold. 
Closed o'er his weary eyes ; his head aside 
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Rolled heavily, his chin upon his hreast, 
Till every muscle slept and was at rest. 

Meanwhile, the chickens from the basket popped ; 

To see what made the kitchen seem so still, 
And, seeing Toby nicely sleeping, hopped 

Upon his basin, dipping each a bill 
Into the milk, and taming up their eyes 
At every little moathfnl to the skies. 

" Lord bless me ! what a monstrous pity,** thought 
The little house-dog watching Toby's sleep — 

<< That this good supper almost all for nought 
Should be so nicely cooked ! If I should keep 

What's left from spoiling, I am sure 'twould be 

Most excellent economy in me ! " 

" Besides, 'twould save my mistress all the trouble 
Of giving me my supper on the floor ; 

And so I think, considering the double 
Advantage it will be to all, before 

My master Toby wakes, Fll softly fish 

With this clean paw, his supper from the dish ! " 

" Why, bless me, Toby ! " on his sleeping ear 
His mother's merry voice a-sudden beat ; 

" What are you doing, drowsy sluggard, here 
So sound asleep, while dog and chickens eat 

Your Supper ? Go to bed ! " With stupid gaze 
Poor Toby looked into the laughing face. 

Bent over him, then yawned and scratched his head 

And, half-undressing, tumbled into bed ! 
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INDIRECT INFLUENCES. 

BT BXV. T. 8. KINO. 

The objects of the physical world continually 
exert indirect influences upon each other. Each 
tree, shrub, flower, and spire of grass, reacts upon 
the quality of the air, and in that way affects other 
trees and flowers, and thus, Anally, the health of 
animals, and of the men and women of the globe. 
The carbonic acid, with which our breathing floods 
the atmosphere, to-morrow will be speeding north 
and south, and striving to make the tour of the 
world. The date-trees that grow round the foun- 
tains of the Nile, will drink it in by their leaves ; 
the cedars of Lebanon will take it up to add to their 
stature; the cocoanuts of Tahiti will grow riper 
upon it ; and the palms and bananas of Japan 
change it into flowers. The oxygen we arc now 
breathing was, in part, distilled for us, some short 
time ago, by the magnolias of the South, and the 
roses and myrtles of Cashmere ; and, in part, forests 
older than the flood supplied it. 

Every particle of matter, by reason of the various 
laws of mechanical and chemical influences exerts 
unseen and undetected influences upon other par- 
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tides. The smallest planet, or satellite, in the solar 
system has some effect upon the orbit and motion of 
huge Jupiter and far-distant Neptune ; and so nice 
is the adjustment of the celestial forces, that, if 
these indirect and humble services of the lesser orbs 
should be lost from the mechanism, the poise of the 
system would be disturbed, and the motions that 
now produce such beneficent harmony, would drift 
towards wreck and ruin. The physical order, sta- 
bility, and beneficence we behold, are not the result 
of a few glaring and easily-comprehended arrange- 
ments, but the products of a myriad indirect contri- 
butions and intricate influences, which deep and 
patient study discloses to the scientific mind. 

In the structure of society, also, the most power- 
ful agencies for good are indirect, and seldom con- 
sciously recognised. What a complex thing is that 
which we call civilization ! Of how many delicate 
and different influences is it compounded! There 
are times when we are able to see, for an instant, 
what terrible passions smoulder in the bosom of our 
Christian society, what savage feelings can be started 
beneath the placid order of common life, and how 
coarse the temper and moral sensibility of large 
portions of our community really are. And yet, 
all this is generally restrained from destructive fury 
by subtile influences which are interwined so skil- 
fully, that the whole strength and pressure of them 
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are no more seen, than we see the power and 
momentum of the wind. The fierce elements of 
human nature are controlled by civilization, as a 
lion is entrapped by a net, — each line of which is 
but a straw in comparison with his strength, but 
whose knots and meshes bind every muscle, and 
entangle his feet, and distract his energy, so that 
his vigor is soon exhausted, and he is no longer a 
dangerous foe. The best government is that which 
seems to govern least ; whose power, and motives, and 
control reach us indirectly, and press upon us as 
steadily and unconsciously as the weight of the air. 
That which we call the power of conservatism in 
society, and which ^ves permanence and force to all 
institutions, — to many that are bad, is an indirect 
power. All institutions and customs have many 
and wide relations with the feelings, habits, and 
hearts of the people among whom they exist. They 
throw out fine tendrils into the soil of the senti- 
ments, which we do not like to have disturbed. 
And hence it is that, after the upper leaves of some 
great institution have begun to die, and its trunk 
has rotted, and it is seen by the sharpest eyes to be 
a cumberer of the ground, — and even after the 
storm has madly despoiled it, and the hot bolt of 
intellectual indignation has smitten and shivered it, 
— it will stand in some semblance of worth and 
majesty, because of the unseen and indirect support 
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that IS yet afforded from the tap-roots that strike 
down into the sub-soil of feeling, and the fibres that 
are twisted in some comers of the social heart. 

So much for the broad law, and the generfd 
manifestations of it. Let us notice, next, some of 
the indirect influences which, as individuals, we are 
continuallj receiving from society, and from our 
companions and friends. We cannot tell how much 
we derive in this way. A great part of what we 
know and of what we learn, of our opinions and 
general views, — the tone of our judgments, &c., 
comes to us and is formed through the spontaneous 
action of our faculties upon the materials thrown in 
our way, and the experience which the world forces 
upon us, rather than by the deliberate reflection and 
intentional activity of the intellect. We are but 
slightly conscious, at the. time, of the complicated 
influences that surround us, the various motives that 
besiege us, or impel us, and the diverse materials 
that help to build up and draw out our characters. 
Society is continually acting upon us, not only 
through our voluntary absorption, but through all 
the pores of our spiritual nature. 

Past ages have an indirect eflect upon us, through 
the institutions they have bequeathed and the gener- 
al spirit of the civilization they have helped to form. 
The author of " Euthanasy " and " Martyria " has 
finely and truly said — " In my character there are 

15 
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the effects of Paul's journey to Damascus, and of 
the meeting of Bang John and the barons at Bun- 
nymede. There is in my soul the seriousness of the 
many conflicts, famines, and pestilences of early 
English times. And of my enthusiasm, some of the 
warmth is from fiery words which my fore&thers 
thrilled to, in the times of the Commonwealth and 
of the Reformation. There is in me what has come 
of the tenderness with which mothers nursed their 
children, ages ago ; and there is that in me which is 
holy, and which began from a forty days fast in a 
wilderness in Judea, now eighteen hundred years 
since." Every man we meet, every emergency in 
which we are thrown, leaves its impress, slight or 
palpable, upon the soul. Just as every particle of 
food we take, and every breath we inhale, contribute 
something to the nourishment, or injury of the 
frame ; just as we are unconscious of the play of 
the lungs, the flow of the blood, and of the operation 
of the forces that digest and assimilate our food ; 
so our characters derive some elements for healthy 
or unhealthy growth from each of the occasions of 
life ; and all these are digested and worked into our 
spiritual substance, by forces that play without our 
knowledge, and independent on the control of our 
will. 

The most precious parts of education are those 
which men do not derive from books, and which 
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they cannot tell how thej acquired. Take that 
practical wisdom which we saj comes from experi- 
ence, and how is it acquired ? or take that faculty 
which we term a shrewd and solid common sense, 
and how is it developed ? Not by books, academies, 
and the apparatus of study, so much as by inter- 
course with society, and the training of every-day 
life, — the indirect culture and discipline which the 
street, the exchange, the market, the church, and 
constant communion with the many-sided world, 
pour sideways, as it were, into the intellect and 
heart. 

And looking at the subject in a more exclusively 
religious light, •^— how many indirect influences are 
experienced by us in favor of virtue and Christian 
goodness ! There is the moral law, there are the 
abstract principles of right ; — we hear them often 
expounded and enforced, and our souls recognize 
their truth and authority. But who can tell how 
they are interpreted, fortified, and reconunended by 
the conduct of those who are honest, disinterested 
and Christian ? Who can tell how the glory and 
divinity of Jesus' religion are impressed upon us, 
and how our reverence for virtue is deepened, by all 
that we witness and hear of the beneficence, self- 
sacrifice, purity, and devotion of the true men and 
women in society ? or by what we see and know 
of the sensual, selfish and depraved persons with 
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whom we come in contact? Conscience, and the 
moral sensibilities, and our moral ideas are quick- 
ened, refined and confirmed, silently and uncon- 
sciouslj, bj the indirect influences of experience, 
^ill as much as by conscious, and self-directed efforts 
to train them. I know not that it would not be 
safer to strike down all the pulpits of the land, and 
to blot out the influences of the sanctuary from 
society, than to lose the secret instruction and cir- 
cuitous support which the integrity of noble mer- 
chants, the charities of good Samaritans, and the 
radiant sanctity of unquestioned saints afford, or to 
be deprived of the impressive sermons, which a 
thousand spectacles are ever printing upon our eyes, 
of the peril and misery of the broad and slippery 
way. Certainly, rather than lose these, we could 
afford to spare all the critical and philosophical de- 
fences of Christianity which the libraries of the 
world contain. 

We may sleep under the proclamation of the 
verbal Gt)spel; but here is the incarnate Gospel. 
We may question the logic, and slight the preaching 
of Sunday and the Church ; but here is the preach- 
ing of feet, the eloquence of week-days and of the 
world. Men respect realities, and will not quarrel 
with them. We cannot see good characters and bad 
characters ; we cannot observe the beauty of virtue, 
the peace of goodness, the nobility of integrity, and 
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contrast them with the repulsiveness of vioe, the 
meanness of avarice, and the downward tendency of 
unrestrained pleasure, without feeling the difference 
in the principles they reveal, and acknowledging 
that they are enforced by eternal sanctions, and are 
as wide apart as Heaven and Hell. Thus every 
good act preaches; every pure and true word is a 
sun-beam ; every Christian life is a rampart against 
evil ; and all the virtue which is visible and mani- 
fested among men — going to make up the sum of 
influences that undulate over the whole surface of 
society, is an indirect but powerful emphasis to all 
the eloquence and the arguments that would win 
them to goodness and warn them from sin. 

The amount and value of a man's influence, for 
good or evil, upon the world, will generally depend 
upon the character of his indirect and unconscious 
influence. Personal perfection, — the Christian re- 
finement of feelings and sentiments, faithfulness to 
all the duties of the more private relations we sus- 
tain, are inexorably demanded by the Almighty, 
and by the spirit of Christ's gospel ; and demanded 
the more rigorously because the effect of such fidelity 
does not end with ourselves, but goes forth, and 
wins results that are precious in the sight of Heaven, 
and which we may never know. The spirit of a 
person's life is ever shedding some power, just as a 
flower is steadily bestowing some fragrance upon 
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ifaye air. Do you think that a pure and earnest 
prayer, in the sacred privacy of home, does not steal 
through the walls, and yivify the atmosphere be- 
yond ? Do you doubt that a word of sympathy and 
a gift of charity, in a desolate chamber, publish a 
sweet influence upon the frosty air of human selfish- 
ness? Such things reveal and confirm character, 
and make the power of the person's presence who 
performs them more intense and beneficial. 

Indirect and spontaneous influences always re- 
veal the measure and spirit of character. One man 
may discourse to me most eloquently and impressive- 
ly, in words, of virtue and duty, and I attend with 
listless ears and untouched breast ; and yet my soul 
will glow with love of truth and duty, and a thou- 
sand new impulses will struggle and burn in me, 
when I am in the society of some choicer spirit, 
while his calm eye sheds serenity, and his conversa- 
tion on ordinary themes is saturated with a reli^ous 
tone. 

Influence depends less on our activity than on the 
qualities that lie behind our activity ; as the planet 
attracts, not by its motion, but by its weight. If 
we but lived as we ought to live, and as we might 
live, a power would go out from us that would make 
every day a lyric sermon, that should be seen and 
felt by an ever enlarging audience. 

A living English poet — Mr. Browning — has 
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portrayed the indirect, unintended, and unknown 
influences which pure goodness, even though obscure, 
exerts, in a singular poem, or drama, called, " Pip- 
pa passes,^* It represents one day, a New Year's 
holiday, in the life of a young girl who worked in 
an Italian silk-mill. She is a sweet singer, and 
determined to pass her day of rest in strolling 
through her native city, seeing its sights and singing 
her songs. Early in the day, she goes slowly by a 
palace where a murder has just been committed for 
gain and unholy love. The murderer and his female 
accomplice are endeavoring to support each other's 
spirits, when the closing lines of the silk girl's song 
are heard in the darkened room. The man's ear 
catches the lines, 

" God '8 in His Heaven ~ 
All's right with the world." 

The singer passes ; but something in the sweet, fresh 
melody sends that thought " Grod 's in his heaven," 
into the polluted man's soul, startles his conscience, 
chills his vile passion, and compells him to renounce 
the objects for which he had stained his hands with 
blood. 

Soon she loiters near a splendid garden, in which 
a mother is striving to dissuade her noble son from 
joining a party of patriots, who have vowed to rid 
their country of oppression. The young man has 
been brought to doubt and pause, when a timely 
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song from the silk girl, aa she passes, rallies his 
courage, and sends him away at the only moment 
when success would be possible. And twice again 
do her songs produce effects as striking upon per- 
sons whom she knows not, who, as she '* passes," are 
just in the crisis of important emergencies, and are 
inspirited by her notes to do what is right and 
noble. 

At last the day is spent, and, at night, the poor> 
tired girl, as she sinks to rest, wonders how near 
she may ever approach the great people she has 
thought of during the day, — "approach them so as 
to touch them, move them, do good, or evil, to them 
in some slight way." She did not know that she had 
reached them more powerfully than any of their 
equals could do ; that her melodies had been woven 
into the fabric of spiritual and political destinies ; 
that her artless songs had risen to the o^ce of 
prophet, monitor, and friend ; and that her nature 
had shed sunlight into the deepening darkness of 
breasts, into which she could not have dared to 
dream that any direct influence from her could 
enter. 

Who then can estimate the uses and agencies of 
one true word, or of an humble, holy life ? To Grod 
it is precious, and with men it is more powerful than 
we believe. For the indirect influence of small 
things is often much more important, for wide and 
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lasdog good, than the direct influence of what we 
sappose are the important things. A wise man 
once said — " let me write the popular hallads of a 
nation, and any statesman may indite the laws.** 
Who that thinks of the subject carefldly will not 
oonfess, that the homes of a people — the spirit nur- 
tured there, the graces that bloom there, the duties 
that are discharged there, exert a more powerful 
effect upon their prosperity, power and destiny, than 
the senate-house, or the capitol ? And no strong 
mind will have to reflect long, in order to be con- 
vinced that the ministry of childhood — the indirect 
influence of little children in softening the nature 
and refining the characters of men and women, and 
in preparing them for higher influences, — is an 
infinitely more efficient ally of Christianity than all 
Presbyteries, and synods, and Episcopal councils, 
and evangelical leagues. It is as true of empires 
as of individuals — " He that despiseth small things 
shall perish little by little." 

We may carry our subject to its highest expres- 
sion, and exhibit the truth of it in its most impres- 
sive and triumphant form, by calling attention to the 
indirect influence of the character of Jesus upon the 
world. When he was on the earth he produced the 
deepest effect upon his disciples, less perhaps by 
what he said, (for they could not always comprehend 
the depth and spirituality of his instructions,) than 
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by the inexplicable charm of his presence, and the 
effluence from his ripe and fragrant graces. And 
even now, the proportion of the Christian world that 
study his career, and see the height and depth of 
his character, and reverently propose the spirit of 
his life as the ideal of effort, is very small. But the 
blessed ministry of his life is not confined to these. 
Some gleam of its beauty streams through the rifts 
of the most beclouded and benighted soul. Some 
tone of its pathos steals across the discords of the 
foulest breast. Some whisper of its pleading, in 
hours of unusual silence, or unusual agitation, thrills 
the nobler chords of natures that have long wan- 
dered astray. The sight of human suffering en- 
forces its appeal to selfish hearts by the sanction of 
his compassion. The most heinous guilt pleads for 
mitigation of a cruel judgment by the great author- 
ity of his pity and hope. If men have a large idea, 
or a comprehensive project of philanthropy to urge, 
they instinctively seek the shelter and the commend- 
ation of his name. Millions who know nothing of 
the foundations of right, or of the nice shades of 
obligation, feel no perplexities about duty, when the 
picture of his career is called up by their fancy. 
And even children appreciate the spirit of religion, 
and feel the finer sensibilities warm and expand, in 
the light of his radiant and lovely perfection. The 
oppressor is uneasy when he hears of Christ's sym- 
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pathj with the people, and his estimate of the human 
soul. The slave-dealer, whose conscience is barri- 
caded against arguments that deny the right of 
property in man, must feel the infamy of his trafl&c, 
if the vision of the cross is ever painted on his 
dreams, and the pale, blood-spent brow that crowned 
a life of toil for the redemption, not only of men 
of every hue, but even of souls that are most deeply 
stained with the black leprosy of sin. It is by 
the blessed contagion caught from the character 
of Christ, that the law of duty keeps its hold in 
some way upon all hearts, — " thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." The indirect influence of 
Jesus' life, feebly as we have obeyed it, is the hope 
of modern civilization. He reveals the deep hues 
of our sin by the radiance of his spotlessness, and 
the light of Divine goodness he casts upon it ; he 
prompts and encourages to good and holy works for 
humanity by the constant and gentle pressure of his 
recorded life upon the consciences and sympathies 
of men ; and through the ordinances that commem- 
orate him, in the lull of worldliness, and the sacred 
silence of communion, he sheds comfort, and 
strength, and faith, and peace, into hearts that are 
wounded, and bosoms that long for help. 
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THE LADYE MARGUERITE. 

BT MBS. 0. X. BAWTEB. 

It was the deep mid-noon ; the golden haze 
Of waning Autumn slept upon the hills, 
And silent meadows, and broad dusty ways 
Of busy life. The little, wandering rills. 
That all the Summer long had wound unseen 
Among the tall, rank sedges, and between 
Close banks of waving ferns, with gurgling song, 
In the soft, yellow light now purled along — 
Bright, silvery veins, upon whose twinkling breast 
The gay-voiced blackbird laved its ebon vest. 
And burnished gadfly sported. Glistening showers 
Of gold and crimson leaves, like waves of flowers, 
From rustling birch and gorgeous maple fell. 
And, over hillside, lawn and quiet dell, 
A kindling glory shed. 

A wild-leaf scent. 
With the sad breath of fading blossoms blent. 
Entered my lattice, on the genial breeze 
From woodlands borne. Low sounds, the hum of bees 
Amid my garden blooms ; the murmuring rush 
Of whispering locusts, and the trembling gush 
Of falling streams, in mingled cadence stole 
Upon my senses, waking in my soul 
A strange, deep yearning for the hills and woods ; 
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Those lone, mysterious, voiceless solitudes 

Where only God is heard, and, all apart 

Prom the world's strife, His voice may fill our heart 

O, not in vain the voices of the rills ; 

The wild-leaf scents ; the sunshine on the hills ; 

The crimson glory of the falling leaf; 

The woodland shadows, wooed me to a brief, 

Blest hour of meditation 'mid the halls 

Of holy Nature's temple. To her calls 

My heart responded with the glad refrain, 

" I come ! " "I come ! " My hand forgot its train 

Of household toils, and yielding to the spell 

That outward drew my feet, I sought the dell 

Where the bright wing of fancy yet once more 

Might plume itself, and upward, onward soar. 

Dim closed the wildwood round me ; whisp'ring pines 
Reared their tall shafts with shadowy summits crowned 
Far up the listening azure. Tangled vines, 
This way and that upclomb, had coyly wound 
Their clinging arms, in wild, fantastic shapes. 
Among the trees, festooning them with grapes 
And starry tufla of down, like airy wreaths 
Of purple smoke, and slender gauzy sheaths 
Of ripened seeds ; a rich, o'erarching frame 
Of tyrian purple, set in green and flame. 
Gorgeous the show, though through the bowery glades 
Of swaying cedars, whose cathedral shades 
Scarce ray of sunshine pierced, there brooding lay 
A realm of twilight, sombre, deep and gray. 
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Where the soft sunshine on a mossy hed, 

Through the close, interlacing branches, shed 

A dim, but gladsome light, beneath the trees 

I sat me down to rest. The fitful breeze 

Swept through their boughs, invoking thence a sound 

That softly trembled on the air around 

Like wailing organ-strains, which, far and faint, 

The parting soul of some sweet dying saint 

To peace serenest soothed. The cushat heard, 

Amid the ash-tree sleeping, and it stirred 

Its soft-plumed head, and low, in measured time, 

Poured out a dreamy and responsive chune 

Of mournfullest melody. The whispering grass 

Bent down to hear the sweet, sad murmur pass. 

And sighed response. Harmonious visions filled 

My spell-bound spirit, and my heart was stilled 

To all unwonted peace. 

StDl dimly streamed 
The sunlight round me, while I sat and dreamed. 
And watched the quivering leaves, and mountain bee 
Darting from flower to flower, from tree to tree. 
Till, wrapt entranced in the dim mazy seas 
Of vagrant fancies and old memories, 
I lost the sense of present things. My soul 
Back to another and long-vanished goal — 
Whose mournful histories, like some haunting spell. 
Around my spirit ever seem to dwell — 
Was drawn. The forest-music took a tone 
Of other days. Fair shapes, long ages gone. 
In sad procession slow before me came. 
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The towering trees no longer were the same. 

But the gray pillais of a cloistral pile 

In those far ages reared. Each forest aisle 

Became a cell, whence voices of despair, 

In the deep night-hours, rose to God, in prayer 

For peace which came not ; for some sign, some word, 

Telling their shrieks of penance had been heard ; 

That not in vain the ashes had been shed 

By fierce Remorse upon its prostrate head ; 

That not in vain the sackcloth had been worn, 

Or quivering flesh by cruel scourges torn. 

Through the thick beechen boughs above my head 

Soft fleecy clouds looked down, that, as they fled 

And their white wings along the sky unfurled. 

Seemed the sweet faces of pale, gentle nuns, 

Gazing through convent bars, upon a world 

Which they no more might enter. Hapless ones ! 

In their young innocence, too fondly dreaming 

That God beneath the cloister's solemn seeming 

Was ever found ; that they who sought Him there, 

Escaped the world and all its weary care, 

Its burning griefs and ills, to find a peace 

Serene as Heaven's that never more would cease. 

O, convent-world ! can Heaven approval smile 
Upon a life so false, so ftiU of guile 
As thine from e'er of old hath been ? O, hearts, 
How many ! wounded by the poisoned darts 
Of this world's treachery, have sought the gloom 
Of thy drear walls, within thy living tomb 
A little while to hide the burning wo 
That knows no core, no solace here below, 
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And then to die, all unlamented, save 

By the hoarse hell that tolls ahove their grave ! 

O, cloister-life ! as thus I muse, mine ear 

Seems thy low vesper chimes to faintly hear, 

While a sad tale of an Imperial wife. 

Who ended, 'mid thy solitudes, her life 

In broken-hearted wo, comes back to me. 

On the dim walls of fading memory 

Her picture hangs ; and, gazing sadly down. 

Her soft, sweet eyes are fixed upon my own! 

Fixed with a look whose mournful meaning seems 

Too deep for aught that lives but in our dreams. 

Alone she sits, within the graceful bower 

Her own fair hands, in some far-vanished hour. 

Had helped to deck. Around her lovely form, 

Through rich-stained windows, many-hued and warm, 

Falls the soft light from that cerulean dome 

That arches over her adopted home. 

Rich silken draperies, sweeping to the floor, 

With gold and silver broideries covered o'er, 

Droop betwixt marble-columns pure and white, 

And hide the oaken wainscot from the sight. 

O, fair that bower, where not a step she takes 

But falls on broidery that no echo wakes ! 

Yet false-tongued, faithless handmaids wait her call. 

And not a friend hath she among them all. 

A palace-home ! yet here she sits and weeps. 

And sighs and ponders all the day, and steeps 

The silken broidery on her lap in tears. 
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Fair, hapless Marguerite ! Imperial child ! 

Led forth, a young and sinless bride, her mild, 

Pure, gentle woman's heart henceforth to rest 

Upon a cruel and polluted breast. 

Her lot was cast. An all too faithful wife 

To a most faithless lord, whose lawless life 

Filled her poor tortured breast with wo and shame, 

She wore her years away. Her very name 

Seemed scarce remembered in the palace-halls. 

Within whose splendid and polluted walls. 

She rocked her fair young children, — all the joy 

Her poor heart knew, a lovely girl and boy — 

And wept in silent sorrow, while the song 

Of wanton mirth and riot rung along 

The night-air, and a treacherous leman prest 

Her faithless husband to her unclad breast. 

Whispering her poisoned speech, in soft, beguiling 

Tones within his ear ; still sweetly smiling. 

Though her dark eyes shot forth a deadly glare 

That only deepest hate could kindle there. 

Or sin beget. 

Night waned. Still in her wo, 
Loathing the sounds that riot waked below. 
Her taper now Fair Marguerite sadly lit 
And sought her children's couches, to forget, 
If^ might be, for awhile the mortal grief 
Which, as the blasting tempest sears the leaf. 
Withered her youthful heart 

With gentle breathing. 

The children slept ; their white arms fondly wreathing 
16 
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Each other's neck ; their little dimpled hands 

Half hid heneath the long, rich, golden hands 

Of curling hair, that flooded all the gay 

Embroidered silken pillows where they lay. 

The dewy eyelids' chestnut fringes slept 

On the soft, blooming cheeks ; their bright lips kept 

Dimpling and smiling, as if some sweet dream 

Busied their little brains, and sent a stream 

Of childish rapture through their hearts. She gazed 

And gazed, as mothers will, upon a sight 

So ail-unutterably dear ; screening the light 

With one white hand, she with the other raised 

Tenderly, softly up a shining curl 

From the white bosom of the sleeping girl, 

And prest it to her lips ; then laid her cheek 

Upon the couch beside her boy, all weak 

And faint with grief, but thanking the good Christ 

For these sweet treasures — could they but suffice, 

To her poor heart, and teach it to forget 

All that had grieved and filled it with regret ! 

Midnight still deepened. From a troubled dream 
Fair Marguerite awoke, and, by the gleam 
Of her night-taper, near her couch beheld 
A tall, still, spectral form whose hand upheld 
A dagger. On his brow a cowl was prest 
Of monkish shape. The robe that wrapt his breast 
In shapeless foldings, was of coarsest serge. 
Girt round with cords of goat's hair, to its verge 
Descending. On the pale, sweet, mournful face 
Of Ladye Marguerite, he stood and gazed. 
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While o'er his own, strange doublings seemed to flit ; 
With calm, fixed eye, the pale, still Margaerite 
His aspect met. 

" Hast thou come here, the life 
Of a sad mother and most wretched wife 
To wrest away ? Are anguish, then, and wo, 
In their deep silent woridngs, but too slow 
For him who sent thee hither?" 

Tremblings shook 
Th' assassin's heart The giant strength forsook 
His limbs, and down beside the couch he fell 
Upon his knees, and forcing back the swell 
Of long-quenched tears, — 

«' O Lady, fly ! " he cried — 
" Fly, for no longer here canst thou abide ! 
Sad alien princess ! Broken-hearted wife ; 
Fly, ere thy husband's leman clutch the knife 
My pitying hand let fall, or thy false lord 
Complete the task ! " 

The wretched lady heard, 
And, starting from her couch, with trembling speed 
Her slender form, that quivered like a reed 
By the rude tempest shaken, careless garbed ; 
Then — O that sting ! ten thousand fold 'twas barbed ! 
Then, sick and faint, all crushed and deadly white, 
She tottered to her babes, that, ere her flight. 
Above their placid and unheeding sleep 
A last, last wretched farewell she might weep. 
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How sweet their slumber ! never, never more 
Might that sad mother, through its white-cross door, 
Enter that hallowed chamber ; mom and eve 
And deepest night, to watch their rest, and leave 
Her raining kisses on their lips, and pray, 
With all a mother's earnest heart, that they 
Might evermore be blest Was this the last! 
The last fond look that she might ever cast 
On those loved forms ? Unutterable wo ! 
And they — O, would they ever, ever know 
Wherefore the mother that had borne them, went, 
Desolate, broken, into banishment? 

Years might roll by, and from some cloistral cell. 
Where she would flee for refuge and where dwell. 
She might look down, perchance, with faded eye 
And see her own fair daughter prancing by. 
Her falcon on her wrist ; her rich hair streaming 
On the soft breeze ; her eye with laughter gleaming ; 
Her young voice ringing on the air ; — O, she 
This lovely vision day by day might see. 
Nor know it was her child ! while that young heart. 
Ne'er dreaming that her mother, far apart 
From all she loved, ere half life's years were told. 
Was slowly dying — snowy-haired and old 
Before her time — O, she, with startled eye. 
Might turn, perchance, as she rode gayly by. 
To that wan, haggard face, so closely prest 
Against the convent-bars, and, in her breast 
A moments' pity feel ; then, wondering how 
Such pale despair could mar a good nun's brow, 
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Pass on again, forgetting, in her joy, 

That mournful face forever. And her boy — 

He too, perchance might shrink with loathing dread 

From the old, withered dame whose fair breast fed 

His infant being. 

*Twas too much to bear ! 

In the abandonment of her despair, 

She sobbed aloud, and wrung her hands, and prest 

Her sleeping children to her gasping breast 

With such a stormy burst of anguish, they 

Woke in wild terror from their sleep, and lay. 

Trembling to see the pale and ghastly face, 

That hovered o'er them, quivering and defaced 

With tears. 

"My little, loving children speak! " — 

She gasped. They knew the voice and round her neck 

Flung their soft, baby arms, and on her breast 

Murmured sweet words of tenderness, and prest 

Their little loving lips to hers, and stroked 

Her tear-stained cheeks, their loving voices, choked 

With grief and fear, beseeching, " not to weep." 

Wildly with her deep agony she strove. 

While on their hair, their lips, their brow, their cheek. 

The burning kissses of despair and lov^ 

All franticly she prest — lingering to gaze 

Again and yet again upon each face. 

Then laid them down, and, through the white-cross 

door. 

Fled swiftly down the gloomy corridor. 
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She fled in Autumn. On the maple trees 
The scarlet leaves hung shining in the breeze, 
And the brown stubble-fields were crisp and sere, 
Touched by the hoar-frosts of the waning year. 
Ere fell the snows of Winter on their breast, 
Fair Ladye Marguerite died and was at rest 
A few pale nuns had stood beside her bed, 
To smooth the pillow 'neath her fainting head, 
And sang a sweet, low .^rc, softly waving 
A palm-branch o'er her form, and gently laving 
With holy drops from St Verena's well 
Her death-dewed brow. 

She died. The passing-bell 
Tolled o'er her grave a sad, low requiem, 
Meet for a broken heart. No diadem 
Prest the cold brow of the Imperial child 
As there she lay. No monument was piled 
In costly pomp above her silent sleep. 
And not a loved one ever came to weep 
Beside her dust Even the very spot 
Wherein that dust reposed had been forgot. 
But oft when twilight, with its shadows veiled 
The " Field-of-Peace " and earth was still, there 

kneeled 
Beside a low and undistinguished grave 
A tall, dark form, so motionless, that, save 
For the deep sighs that shook his breast, he seemed 
Cold as the marble that around him gleamed. 
No eye that saw the kneeling mourner knew. 
Or guessed, his name or lineage ; and no clew 
Wherebv to learn the tale was ever found; 
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And so, as years still slowly rolled around, 
And still beside the salf-same grave he kneeled, 
The « Silent Watchman of the sacred Field," 
They called him. Yet had that sweet dame, who 

slept 
Beneath the sod whereon so oft he wept. 
That pale, dark face, that stem and gloomy brow 
Beheld — O, she had known that o'er her grave 
Stong with remorse for many a broken vow. 
Knelt the repentant monk who dared to save. 
From her assassin lord, the wretched life 
Of a poor, doomed and broken-hearted wife. 
Beside the witness of one good — he still 
Found strength to plead for pardon for all ilL 

Stem Middle Ages ! Dark, mysterious time. 

So rich in patient sufferers ! — sad prime 

Of meek submission to the cruel hand 

Of monster-tyranny ; of mart3rrs banned. 

In all their holy firmness and rich hope. 

To frightful deaths ! — O, who again would grope 

'Mid thy dim paths, whose faintly, gleaming ray 

Scarcely sufficed to show the night from day ? 

A brighter path is ours, O Father, God ! 
With reverent steps may that bright path be trod ! 
Nor aught of sin, above its brightness, cast 
One fearful shadow from the Ages Past ! 
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TELL ME WHO! 

QuEENLT lady, who art thou, 
With thy proud, majestic brow ? 
What fair, favored spot of earth 
Smiled upon thee at thy birth ? 
What pure star's far-wandering ray 
Sealed for joy thy natal day ? 
Ah, thou answerest with those eyes 
Where a world of meaning lies — 
Meaning proud and deep and true. 
Telling of great deads to do ; 
Telling of a faith to dare, 
Of enduring strength to bear 
All that destiny may lay 
Li thine onward earthly way. 
This in that proud eye I spell — 
Have I read the lesson well ? 
Tell me true then, ere I part, 
Queenly lady, who thou art. 

ALICE. 
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THE LAMENT OF UNRECONCILIATION. 

BT BET. T. B. THATER. 

" All that is very well ; but she was the only being in the world 
who had any power over me for good — the only one who loved me 
for my own sake ; and she, in my wildest moods, could make me 
gentle as a child, by a look, or a word, or a tone of her sweet 
voice. Yet she died, while hundreds of painted, frivolous, worth- 
less things about her were left to live. My heart rebels against 
it, and I cannot help it. She was my guardian angel, and I feel 
now as if every cord that bound me to goodness was broken, as 
if I were left without helm or compass to drift out to sea. 

" By the way, do you believe what is sometimes said of the spirits 
of the departed visiting us, and watching over us, and seeking to 
warn us when we are in danger? If I thought so, I believe I 
could bear this better." 

And so at last the end has come ; 

The dismal night sets in — 
There is no fire upon the hearth, 

There is no light within. 

That angel-face, whose look of love, 
Whene'er my thoughts grew wild. 

Subdued the tumult, and restored 
The meekness of the child ; 

That smile that made my day for me, 

And gave it all. its light. 
Which shed through all my darkened heart, 

A sofl and strange delight ; 
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That voice that thrilled, and mastered me. 

With low melodious tone, 
And filled the chambers of my soul 

With music Heaven might own ; 

That mystic power which held me bound 

As with a silken chain, 
And gently drew my wayward heart 

From peril and from pain ; — 

All these, and more — O how much more 

Than words will ever tell. 
Departed, when that precious one 

Went up to heaven to dwell I 

And now how dark the world that used 

So beautiful to be ; 
How desolate in all its paths 

Has life become to me. 

And fierce, rebellious thoughts rise up, 

I bid them down in vain — 
Upon my crushed, bewildered soul 

They beat like fiery rain ! 

I try to pray, but have no faith — 
Oh God ! why should it be ? 

Lo ! many stars were in the skies, 
But only one for me. 

Oh why should that alone go out, 
And, with its soft sweet light, 
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The first, the last great hope of life. 
Be quenched in rayless night ! 

Humbly, O Lord, I do confess 

How wayward I have been ; 
But that dear one was winning me 

From every thought of sin. 

Already I had learned for her 

To conquer and endure ; 
Already I had prayed and wept 

Until my heart grew pure. 

And could she but have staid with me. 

Out from the dark cold night 
I should have found my way at last 

Into the heavenly light. 

And yet, O God, at thy command 

She went away from me — 
The only one who had the power 

To lead me back to Thee. 

Why was it so ? my suffering heart 

Grows hard, and will rebel — 
And wild, fierce thoughts howl throu^ my soul, 

Like demon troops from hell ! 

Help me, great God, in this dark strife ; 

Hear me ! to Thee I pray — 
Be still, my unsubmissive heart, 

Be still, and let me pray : — 
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O sometimes, Lord, let me have sight 

Of that sweet face divine. 
And sometimes let her spirit hreathe 

Its heavenly peace to mine, — 

And visit me in dreams hy night, 

And walk with me by day ; 
And as a living presence. Lord, 

Be round about my way, — 

And though no sign shall meet my eye, 

No hand be laid in mine, 
Though no sweet voice shall thrill my soul. 

Yet will I not repine. 

My stricken heart, with grateful tears, 
Shall kiss the chastening rod, 

And, trusting as a little child. 
Shall wait thy time, O God ! 

For if through all the paths of life 

That dear one shall be near. 
There is no more for me to ask, 

There is no more to fear. 
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BOYHOOD. 



BT BXY. J. Q. ADAMS. 



By meeting fully the condition of his boyhood, by being all 
that « boy should be, he will be all the nobler man. — Rev. Henry 
Giles. 

What word of all words in the English language 
is more significant than — Boyhood ? To how many 
does it conjure up the brightest and strongest images 
with which the present can possibly bless them ? 

Standing on the platform at one of our Kailroad 
Stations not long since, just as a well-filled passen- 
ger train was starting away into the country, I 
observed a young man near me, ready to take pas- 
sage, homeward bound, with a richly-painted little 
rocking-chair in hand. And when jocosely ques- 
tioned by a friend near by, who that was for ? an- 
swered in good round tone, " For our boy, indeed ! " 
He seemed hardly out of teens himself; but that 
" our boy " was significant that the realities of a 
parent's soul had opened upon him. He had at 
home that which attracts not only such pretty 
" household stuff" as the rocking-chair and number- 
less other desirables for these new-comers, but which 
draws as with golden cords, a thousand affections 
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aroond it. " Our boy, indeed." That was a signi- 
ficant expression. I never knew of many of these 
little ones about the size to fill that smooihl j Tar- 
nished chair, who were not " bojs, indeed." And 
that word set me fall of imaginings, as to the enjoy- 
ments of the home where this gift for the bright- 
eyed urchin was to go. I took my seat in the cars, 
and opened the new daily which I held in my^ hand. 
One of the first articles that struck my eye was a 
fond mother's vivid description of " My Little Boy." 
A rare bird of Paradise seined he, notwithstanding 
the misdiief and fan there were in him, and the hun- 
dred fireaks he daily played in defiance of all conven- 
tional rules, as of all auliiority but his own will. 
He was her **boy, indeed," — a pet, a genius, a 
paragon. Here were two homes with rare boys in 
them. Millions more, liiou^t I, are lifted up 
with the same gladdening radiance. So I became 
agreeably moody with myself on the subject of boy- 
hood. 

It IS vain in me to think of doing justice to the 
theme. Talk about manhood, — its significance 
and greatness ! Well enough, indeed. But whence 
came manhood? What are the germs of it? 
Where shall we find them but in fresh, sportive, 
busy, aspiring and unfolding boyhood? The boy, 
MUd, surely, '^ is father of tlie man." And with 
what interest is the thoughtM study of tliis embryo 
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character invested. Let us survey it in the order 
in which I have just named the adjectives in my de- 
scription of this incipient manliness. 

The freshness of boyhood ! What can be com- 
pared with this in all the most delightsome experi- 
ence of man's earthly being? What, like those 
first sights, sounds, tastes and enjoyments amid the 
attractions and endearments of home? Who, in 
manhood's prime, however improved then his per- 
ceptions of the beautiful and delighting, ever saw 
clearer skies, or more poetical clouds, or greener 
fields, or more glassy or sparkling waters, — or 
heard sweeter and more exhilarating strains of bird- 
music, — or held in any wise more entrancing com- 
munion with the great spirit of nature, breathing 
itself from every object which the awakened and 
searching senses could know, than what of these 
were revealed when boyhood held its reign ? Who 
ever listened to more welcome voices, than the 
kindliest of those which first greeted the boy vis- 
itant in his paternal home ? When, or where, after- 
wards in life, were ever simpler, truer, more unso- 
phisticated friendships formed, than with some kin- 
dred hearts in that budding time of the affections, — 
that sweet and sunny spring-day of the soul? 
Why, the very thought of these early impressions 
make the spirit young again. Fresh and strong 
and constantly open to genial influenceSi as we may 
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keep the heart in all subsequent days, we cannot 
have but once in our mortal time the perfect fresh- 
ness of the visions of boyhood. Then nature and 
life are making their first appeals to us, — their 
most endurable impressions upon us. The j)oetry is 
so completely and bewitchingly mingled with the 
reality of life, that it tinges with a golden hue the 
thousand recollections of those early scenes and 
hours. Though we may have a life of enjoyments, 
such as we have abundant reason to be thankM for, 
we may not in it all, ever drink draughts that taste 
so much like the purest waters, or feasts that so 
surely are the very manna of bliss. In conversation 
with a friend not long since, he was relating to me 
an interview with his aged father, whom he took to 
walk in his gardens, and to whose taste he wished to 
submit many of the choicest fruits growing there, — 
fruits of recent introduction to our shores. "I 
have tasted them all," said he at the close of his 
visit, " and have no fault to find with most of them. 
But I knew a fruit in my boyhood more delicious 
than all of them, — the large ripe gooseberries that 
grew by your grandmother's door ? " Even so. 
Who has ever tasted sweeter fruits than those which 
grew near the early home, or more delicious repasts 
than those prepared for tired and hungry boyhood, 
by a mother's bountiful hand ? Who, then, can give 
back the freshness of life's morning time ? So in 
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many an hour of manhood's day will its truthful 
memories prompt the soul to exclaim. 

The sportiveness of boyhood, also, is one of the 
chief elements of its being. It hath all expedients 
to answer this end. Plays of olden and modern 
date come to us from boyhood ; — marbles, hoops, 
balls, kites, skates, mimic school-keepings, tradings, 
manufacturings, military glorifyings, navigation in 
tubs and duck-ponds, and feats of skill and agility, 
in which heroes of present and prospective conse- 
quence find their budding time. Who of us that 
can recal aught of his boyhood, has not in mind 
some missing meal of the day, in consequence of 
the sport too long indulged in with other delinquents 
of the same intense love of the neighboring yard, 
the inviting road-side, or spacious field ? Who has 
not in mind the welcome Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon indulgences, or the plans for vacation 
times, when the cup of sportive bliss was to be over- 
running ? Why, what would boyhood be without 
its sports ? " My boys must learn to work," said a 
good father once in our hearing ; " but they shall 
have their playtime, too, while I am able to work 
for them." We always remembered and admired 
that speech, because the one part of it meant as 
much as the other. The boys grew up industrious 
workers ; but they never forgot their play-times so 
Jong as we knew them. " Have as merry a play as 

17 
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you please," said one of our old schoolmasters to 
as noisy a company of screamers as ever used their 
own lungs to the dismay of other people's ears; — 
" boys were made to play. Bace and sweat, if you 
will; but don't forget to study and sweat, too." 
We knew just what all this signified, while under 
his rule. He was every inch a philosopher. 

Talk if you will of the wearisome labor of men, 
and of their sound sleep after the steady toilings of 
the day : show us if you can, among all the com- 
pany of day-toilers, one more wearied down and 
ready for soundest slumbering, than that young 
promissory who has just come in from his afternoon 
sportings, and has been driving his forces through 
the regular round of boyhood's frolicks and gam- 
ings through most of the day. How he talks of 
his good times, as he concludes his exercises at the 
welcome supper table, and reaches his pillow to 
snore in tune to new races in his sleep, or to laugh 
or cry out in his dreamings as fun or rough usage 
may prevail! The grand fellow! as I watch his 
full breathings, I seem to get new meaning from the 
poet's words ; — 

" There 's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of fun. 
And in his clear and ready smile, 

Unshaded by a thought of guile, 
And unreprcssed by sadness ~ 
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Which brmgs me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 
And felt its very gladness." 

Of all gleesome seasons, none could compare with 
the few holidays of boyhood, which I most distinctly 
remember. There was the old May training and 
the little training days, and the fall musters; — 
what times for urchins ; — and to what miniature 
musterings and reviews among the boys did all these 
days suggest and occasion. Then there were Elec- 
tion-day, Thanksgiving and Christmas times. But 
none of these transcended or approached the ever 
memorable Independence day. That was as it is 
usually now, celebrated by the boys, though others 
might be neglectful in formally preparing for its 
coming. What thrilling anxieties have its approach 
and its actual presence awakened. And when a 
positive celebration has been agreed upon by the 
elders, who ever knew their younger sons to be in- 
sensible to the benefits and delights thereof? If 
* most other things were obliterated from memory, it 
seems to me I should keep vividly in mind the 
Fourth of July celebration. It was a strange farce, 
and yet a most serious and profound reality. The 
boys had calculated the morning's calls and adven- 
tures ere the preceding day had 

" liet her twilight curtain down 
And pinned it with a star." 

The one who rose earliest was to give the signal to 
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others. There were very few delinquents, however, 
at the early hour of three. Then were we in mo- 
tion, beating on drums, and squealing through whis- 
tles, firins: finmpowder and drinking beer, eatins 
gingerbrii,^i and lounges, an! getting J 
selves into a high foam before breakfast. But no 
breakfast at home did I desire. If I went where it 
was, I loathed it. The table, dishes, food, all looked 
different £rom what they seemed on other days. 
Who wanted breakfast on a Fourth of July morn- 
ing ? Nonsense ! There was too much going on. 
If I tarried within doors long enough for an ordi- 
nary meal, I should lose some glorious sight or 
sound without. My head and stomach were full. 
The day was passed in a racket. Bells, cannon, 
guns, crackers, drums, soldiers, flags, booths, white 
dresses, eating sweet and drinking Uvely things, 
constituted the bliss of the day. Every body else 
seemed to be Uving just like me. Burning tax- 
barrels, squibs, and other flre-works, made up the 
evening entertainment; — until, tired with cele- 
brating, sleepy, sick and sore, I threw myself down 
to rest, knowing just what a simpleton I had been to 
drive on so furiously all the day, yet sorry that the 
Fourth of July had passed, and that I could not 
celebrate it again in this truly patriotic manner, for 
a whole year. 

The sportiveness of boyhood ! It were well for 
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many a specimen of stiff and hard manhood, if it 
could take salutary hints from this bounding free- 
dom of life's early days, and dispel in its indul- 
gence some of the paleness and langor and care- 
canker of sober maturity. That plethoric diner-out, 
in his ample-facedness and love of daily nappings, 
that nervous, studious lawyer or dyspeptic divine, 
that sallow mover through the city streets, whose 
head is a broker's office, and whose divinity is a 
ledger, and whose religious sanctum sanctorum a 
counting-room, — all need something like these daily 
exercises of the outer man to keep their hearts 
healthful, and their pulses in beat worthy a true 
humanity. Many a poor delver at his life-long task 
of labor, whose very being is becoming, or has be- 
come kindred to that of the horse in the tread-mill, 
ought to be blest with more sporting time, according 
to the kindly wish of Goodwin Barmby for all our 
race: — 

" Each the night, and each the day, 
Each the toil, and each the play." 

Manhood too generally forgets this ; and makes its 
playing less honorable to all concerned than it 
should be. I know of one of our most respectable 
Massachusetts towns, where, on each annual " Elec- 
tion-day," the older and younger boys, native-bom 
of the place, who have gathered themselves together 
at the old homesteads, have a turn-out upon " the 
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green," and enjoy their games. And a nimble in- 
terview they have of it, too. It would do them 
good to have such greeting come oftener than once 
a year. They would live longer and keep younger 
for it. 

Another peculiarity of this boy-genius is, his 
desire to arrive at manhood. He is often impatient 
of time. Days, months, years seem long to him. 
He loves to contemplate maturity, when he can 
speak and do for himself, without asking of paternal 
sovereignty, May I, or may I not ? He will have 
and do great things then; will wear such a coat 
or hat as may suit him ; travel extensively, at his 
own option ; or build houses and mills with better 
tools than a dull jack-knife, and one-pronged fork, 
and hammer with equivocal handle. He will be a 
master mechanic, or trader, or militia officer, or 
judge, or orator; he will command some noble- 
hearted crew on the high seas, or give counsel to 
quiet congregations on terra firma. He will make 
money, and be one of the most prosperous of men, and 
have a rich and long life. Hopeful, young dreamer ! 
who would clip the wings of that imagination so 
freely coursing over the domain of the future? 
And yet, who, " this side the realm where angels 
have their birth," knows thy destiny, and how this 
future, as it comes, will seem to thee ? Years and 
months now creeping with languid movement, wiU 
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soon increase their speed ; and as the noon-day of 
life comes and is past, begin to evince the swiftness 
of the " weaver's shuttle." And such revelations, 
too, as these new years may bring thee ; — expecta- 
tions cut off, hopes buried, mysterious providences 
standing in the way ; — all these may be in that 
cup of the future of which thou art now so eager to 
drink. Middle age, at present, seems old, in this 
youth's conception of it. When he reaches it, life 
will seem but just fairly apprehended, and the near 
approach of old age will not convince him that he is 
on the very shady side of this earthly coursing. 
Although children, while they are children, know 
who the old people are, they never seem to realize 
this fact so clearly, afterwards. But then this sigh- 
ing for mature life, is one of the inherent and com- 
mendable traits of boyhood. This bud-man is not 
content with present attainments. He feels the 
workings of the nobility to which he was bom ; feels 
that his limits are widening on every hand, and that 
he must be one day something more than the wearer 
of short jackets, the toiler at the school-room task, 
or the sportive racer in the dusty road or on the 
green. And so he pants for manhood's dignity and 
independence. May he have the delights without 
the fearful accompaniments of them which thousands 
have known ; dignity unsoUed with meanness, and 
independence without that freedom which enthrones 
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demonism, and brings the soul into its depraying 
and destructive grasp ! 

It is interesting, among other considerations con- 
nected with boyhood, to note its developements of 
genius. I am no believer in the theory, that, in all 
instances, the tree grows as the twig has its early 
inclinations. There are other turns after twig-time 
that not unfrequently determine the course of the 
individual. I have lived long enough to know of 
boys growing up into very different sort of men 
from what boyhood seemed to promise for them ; — 
such as a heavy headed, hearty, sleepy, lazy scholar, 
turning into a very acute and active-brained mathe- 
matician ; an inland Johnny Raw, who seemed most 
in love with the woods, ripening into a sailor after 
his first inhalations of the salt sea breezes ; the chap 
who was at first always awkward with tools, becom- 
ing a most skilful artificer in the various materials 
out of which the valuables and indispensables of life 
are made ; the most inveterate joker and rogue enter- 
ing at last the ministry ; the most rattle-brained of 
the playiug group making the steadiest accountant 
and recorder on one of the longest business streets 
of a city ; the thriftless truant, of stripes many and 
guardian threatenings more, transformed into a 
political editor, and representative to the General 
Court ; and such like improbable actualities. Dr. 
Clarke and Isaac Barrow, whose names are now so 
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honorable, were sad specimens of dullness in their 
schoolboy days. But then, these are to be regarded 
as exceptions. Generally speaking, the predominant 
genius will manifest itself in early life-time. I 
have only to recur to my schoolboy days to verify 
in my own memory what I here say. I think I 
saw among my youthful companions what kind of 
lives would best suit most of them. The embryo 
stalpler and truckman talked much of horses, and 
knew every body's horse in town. Half a dozen 
bright fellows who sat near me, were often telling 
me on Thursday and Monday mornings, the wharves 
they had visited and the vessels they had been in 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. They 
knew the names of all the sea " craft " belonging to 
our somewhat large harbor. Every one of them 
became a sailor ; two or three had their winding 
sheet in the crested foam. Jemmy Aldrich, I re- 
member, although the son of one of the most staid 
and really pious men living, seemed " roughed out " 
for a great wine-taster and lover of bumpers and 
rich feasts. I have heard of him many a time since 
as proprietor of one of the most extensive hotels in 
the country. Dick Whelton, who would cage his 
mother's tabby cat for a show, and deal largely in 
yellow birds, robins and squirrels, became the very 
devoted keeper of a menagerie, and one of the highly 
&vored and distinguished in the eyes of a new gen- 
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eration of boys. Edward Fales wrote good verse on 
little slips of paper often handed me, before his 
riper effusions graced some of the highest literary 
journals of the nation. And in like manner could 
I speak of others. I find history in numerous in- 
stances corroborating these in my own. Boys who 
have grown into most distinguished men, have given 
foreshadowings of their greatness at an early time 
of life. We hear of Pascal, who, when not yet 
twelve years of age, without books, and without an 
instructor, discovers and demonstrates most of the 
propositions in the First Book of Euclid, while the 
book itself was unknown to him ; and at sixteen 
composes his great and admired treatise on conic 
sections; — of Grotius, at thirteen, maintaining at 
the University of Leyden, public theses in mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and law ; — of Gassendi of France, 
at the age of seven, anxiously spending whole nights 
in observing the motions of the heavenly bodies ; — 
of Horrox and Newton, whose astronomical re- 
searches made them marvellous in their extreme 
youthfulness ; — of Barratier completing his Hebrew 
Lexicon before his tenth year had passed ; — of Ben- 
jamin West, at the age of seven, penning the " like- 
ness of little Sally " asleep in the cradle, when he 
had scarcely ever seen an engraving or picture ; — 
of Edmund Stone, son of the gardner of the Duke 
of Argyle, who so astonished that nobleman with 
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his study of Newton's Principia, and his knowledge 
of Geometry and Latin ; — of Samuel Wesley, the 
English Mozart, of whom Dr. Boyce said, "This 
boy writes by nature, as truly as I can by rule and 
study ; " — of Isaac Watts, who began his stately 
rhyming with the little couplet written for his 
mother who was accustomed to reward other boys 
for their occasional rhymes with a farthing ; 

" I write not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing writers can outrie ; " — 

of Robert Hall, plodding through Edwards " on the 
Will," and " Butler's Analogy," before nine years 
of his life had gone ; — of Walter Scott, whom the 
master of Edinburgh deemed a remarkably stupid 
boy, standing still in the streets as the thunder- 
storm was raging, and gazing steadily at the sky 
and writing the reason of his ecstasy in verse to his 
mother, who had importuned him for his foolish ex- 
posure to the elements. These were all true indi- 
cators in boyhood of what the man's stature would 
find them. They were born to make their strong 
marks in the world, and they engaged in the begin- 
ning of their work at an early hour. They might 
have been turned aside from their apparently natu- 
ral course, but Providence, in these instances had 
otherwise ordered. We hardly know which is most 
to be admired, the developements of their earlier 
or later manhood. When we think of such beings 
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in their youthMness, do we not feel the force of 
Lnther's remark, " I never enter an assembly of 
children without reverence, and a desire to uncover 
my head before them. We know not what great 
people are here." And may not this be said of 
every congregation or company of these boy hope- 
fuls ? 

I will not dwell upon the early developments of 
evil geniuses, and of their gradual growth into the 
enormities of crime. There are pens enough in 
constant operation with such ends in view. Kogues 
and rascak are chronicled in great abundance 
throughout the domains of literature. But mil- 
lions of histories will not lessen the enormity of 
the fact that boyhood should be sullied by foul de- 
pravity and startling crime. 0, what agonizing 
prayers to heaven have such apprehensions drawn 
from a faithful mother's heart ! 

What a treasure, then, is boyhood ; bright, beam- 
ing, healthful, joyous boyhood ! What stores of 
great consequences are garnered up in its bosom ! 
And what a solemn charge has the parent resting 
upon him, to watch its goings forth, and minister 
to its best and holiest aspirations. What sympa- 
thy should the parental heart have for it, and with 
what tenderness strike its soul's silken chords. 
What music may be checked by one wrong touch ; 
what work for repentance effected by some inconsid- 
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erate word ; what strains of eloquent life aroused 
by the timely breathings of truth and love, no hu- 
man wisdom can declare. It is good to be in 
close sympathy with the affections of boyhood. Our 
teachers of youth who know this experimentally, 
have no hard school battles to fight. They have 
gained their chief victory in advance. Boyhood, 
though needing the hand of firmness in its guidance, 
needs, too, the heart and voice of tenderness. What 
a lesson concerning this have we in that instance of 
the father who harshly reproved his little son for 
having exposed himself to the water, and sent him 
shivering and supperless to bed. Soon he learned 
his mistake. That exposure had been made to save 
the life of a little playmate who had fallen into 
the stream. The father resolved to make a fidr 
adjustment of the matter when morning should 
come. Alas ! that morning brought a new revela- 
tion. The child's brave exposure cost him his life. 
Fever and delirium came that night ; and he never 
greeted another familiar countenance, never uttered 
another familiar name. What worlds, were they 
his, would not that stricken parent have ^ven to 
have called back that loved one to consciousness, 
that he might have bestowed his blessing upon him ! 
Parent, trifle not vdth that young heart. Study it, 
conmiune with it, cherish it. Let all the goodness 
of your own heart come into harmony with it, and 
daily lead it on to virtue and to Qod. 
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And to boyhood itself be this great thought com- 
mended. Every soul should know its own resour- 
ces. That soul in which are hidden the priceless 
germs of true manliness, should have clear convic- 
tions of its own worth. In the boys of the present 
generation we have the seeds of all that shall go to 
make up the welfare of our nation, and of the world, 
in only twenty or thirty years to come. As Mihu 
Burritt says : " Boys, did you ever think that this 
great world, with all its wealth and wo, with all its 
mines and mountains, oceans, seas, rivers, with all 
ite shipping, steamboats, railroads and magnetic td- 
egraphs, with all its miUion of darkly grouping men, 
and all the science and progress of ages, will soon 
be given over to the boys of the present age — boys 
like you, assembled in your school-rooms, or playing 
without them, on both sides of the Atlantic. Be- 
lieve it, and look abroad on your inheritance, and 
get ready to enter upon your possession. The 
kings, presidents, governors, statesmen, philosophers, 
ministers, men of the future, are boys, whose feet, 
like yours, cannot reach the floor, when seated 
on the benches upon which they are learning to 
master the monosyllables of their respective langua- 
ges." What an incentive is here for the highest 
ambition of boyhood. Let it begin to be now in 
goodness and force of character what it should be- 
come to meet this vast responsibility now in the 
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short distance before it. We are told that Joseph 
Ritner, who was for some time a member of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, and afterwards Gover- 
nor of that State, was once a bound boy to Jacob 
Myers, an independent farmer, who brought him 
up. While he was Groverner, there was a celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July, at which Mr. Myers 
gave the following toast — "Joseph Ritner — he 
was always a good hoy^ and has still grown better ; 
everything he did, he always did well ; he made a 
good farmer, and a good legislator ; and he makes a 
very good Gaverrwr,^^ What a consistency of char- 
acter all the way through. Let this be one ambi- 
tion of boyhood. To find a successful end, there 
must be a consistent beginning. Not to the thought- 
less and hair-brained, the unprofitable and unprinci- 
pled of boyhood^ kingdom, but to the humbly 
teachable, the good and the true in it, are we to look 
for the world's light, and hope, and freedom. 

To the old and to the young, I would commend 
one other thought. It is, that boyhood should never 
be given up, but always retained. Happiest they 
who can preserve — we do not say all, for that 
were impracticable — but most of its freshness, 
through life. It is a blessed boon. What more 
genial to the young, even, than a cheeriul, happy, 
green manhood or old age ? " Once a man and 
twice a child," is the old saying. Always a child, 
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sounds better, if the conception and reality are 
what they should be. And this in no wise con- 
tradicts that apostolic idea so simply and beautiful- 
ly expressed ; " When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child ; 
but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things." He tells us that he wished to be true to 
the high spiritual teachings which illuminated the 
pathway of his manhood, as he had been to his good 
instincts during his youthful experience. But he 
would have the freshness of childhood in both times 
of life. His later days would only be true births 
of his former ones. He would and did retain his 
youthfulness all through up to the hour when he 
triumphantly said, " I have finished my course, and 
the time of my departure is at hand." So was a 
higher childhood at hand, after that departure, in 
which his youth should be " renewed like the ea- 
gles," and age and physical infirmity should never 
cast their shadows on his shining way. Yes — the 
best manhood is that which has, with all other cor- 
responding virtues, the most of the freshness of 
youth in it. 

" They smile at me— they laughing say, 

' VThen will you be a man ? 
The parting year leases you the boy 

You were when it began/ 
And I, in love with the disgrace, 

Their smiles and jests enjoy, 
And thank kind Heaven that, old in years, 

In heart Pm still a boy ! 
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What is it, this they 'd have me win — 

This gain from which I start 1 
A keener, calculating head — 

Ah, loss, a colder heart ! 
Well manhood's sense, or boyhood's warmth, 

But one, if I enjoy — 
Leave, leave the heart and ke^ the head, 

I stiU wiU he a boy." 

There is a strain of good philosophy in this little 
gush of rhyming. We have seen it confirmed in 
many an agreeable father and grand&ther, who 
were pillars of light and hope wreathed with the 
freshest flowers, and attractive with the sweetest 
odors of Hfe, to the happy childhood faces that 
loved to cluster around them. Be such the golden 
old age of thousands who now revel in the blithe- 
someness and glory of boyhood ; their setting-sun 
days as rich and lustrous as was the fresh and radi« 
ant sky of life's glad morning. 

* 18 
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THE TURKISH PIPE. 

FROM THE OER1LA.it OF FFEFFEL. 
BT 0. M. 8AWTBB. 

God greet you, friend ! — A tasteful pipe 

Let 's see ! — a lily-bell 
Rose-hued — the rim a golden stripe — 

Pray, old man, will you sell ? 

No, sir ! It was a prize in war 

By a brave soldier made : 
He won it from a great Pacha 

In a battle near Belgrade. 

Fine booty, sir, we had : the road 
For miles with dead was strewn ; • 

Like stubble, sir, our people mowed 
The Turkish cohorts down. 

Another time your story tell — 

Here, man, be not a dunce. 
But for this double ducat, sell 

Your Turkish pipe, at once. 

I am a poor old man, and live 

On charity alone ; 
But, sir, this pipe I would not give 

For all the wealth you own! 
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Hear, sir ! when once the Turks in hot 

Pursuit, we Hussars prest, 
A dog of a Janissary shot 

Our captain in the hreast. 

I raised him gently to my horse, — 

I bore him from the din. 
And laid him, pale as any corse. 

In an old wayside inn. 

I nursed him long, and ere his end 

He reached me all his gold 
And this rich pipe, then prest my hand. 

And his last hour was told. 

The gold I paid the landlord, all, — 
He had been plundered thrice — 

But kept for a memorial 

This precious Turkish prize. 

Through all my marches long and sore 

On horseback and on foot, 
A sacred thing, this pipe I wore 

Safe hidden in my boot. 

That limb was shot away, sir, when 

Before the walls of Prague ; • 
I clutched my pipe the first, and then 

Picked up my severed leg. 

You move me old man, e'en to weep : — 
Who was that man ? O, tell — 
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I, too, his memory would keep, 
And reverence it welL 

Brave Walter, he was called, and yon 
His house lies, on the Rhine. — 

He was my father, good old man. 
And that estate is mine. 

Come, friend, and live with me and mine. 
And soil shall he your hed ; 

Come drink with me of Walter's wine. 
And eat of Walter's hread ! 

Sooth, sir ! yon are his son, indeed ! — 
I '11 come to-morrow mom ! 

And you, for thanks, when I am deajd. 
The Turkish pipe shall own. 
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ALL THINGS NEED BEST. 



BT 0. P. OBNS. 



Earth sleeps through winter, antumn winds 

Strew thick the changing leaves and sere, 

And wildly wailing through the houghs, 

Moan o'er the mother's solemn hier. 

Lie on her hreast sad withered flowers ; 

Mute all the sweet sounds, mute and still, 

Wherewith her wont was to rejoice. 

From mead and upland, grove and hill. 

Cold on her hosom falls the snow. 

Coldly up-gleams the frosty rime ; 

Still lies the earth, silent and still. 

In this her desolate time. 

The earth is dead, they say, hecause she keepeth 

Solemn, stem silence, — hut she only sleepeth. 

Earth sleeps through winter, sleeps, again to wake^ 
Again to put her beautiful garments on. 
Again to sing from vale and wood and bower. 
Again with smiles the meadows to adorn ; 
To weave again gay garlands of sweet flowers, 
And deck the leafless trees anew with green ; 
To fling sweet scents and odors all abroad 
From silver chalices of glittering sheen. 
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When she has slept, how heautifiil her waking, 
From that long stiUness into life new-breaking ! 

All things need rest ; the joyous soaring bird ^ 
Must sometime pause, and fold its weaiy wing, 
And from the darkness and the silence deep. 
New songs of gladness and of joyance bring. 
The flower must droop its head, its petals fold. 
And meekly on its stalk must downward bow, 
And from the garnered treasures of repose. 
What new attractions shall the mom bestow ! 
The hand must rest from all its cunning toil. 
To gain fresh strength its labors to pursue. 
The mind must rest ; must pause in middest flight, 
From brief repose, to upward soar anew. 

All things need rest ; then why should we repine, 
If pleasures cease awhile to lend their ray ? 
Not gone forever are they, — they return 
Once more to brighten round our onward way. 
We prize them more for having parted once 
With what, perchance, too lightly we esteemed. 
And learn that life can give the loving heart 
More happiness than youth e'er wildly dreamed. 
Murmur not, then, because the weary heart 
Must sink in sorrow and in darkness deep. 
Must gain in still repose a higher strength. 
Heaven sent ; God giveth his beloved sleep. 

Cambridgeporti Mass, 
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LIMITATIONS OF BUSINESS. 

BT BXY. X. E. OHAPIN. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we discover traces 
of a system which runs through the universe — a 
system which unfolds innumerable spheres of activ- 
ity, each accompanied by restrictions ; and, doubt- 
less, were we to extend our research, we should dis- 
cover the Wisdom and Groodness of the Creator no 
less in the limitation than in the law. And, as our 
Annual is intended for hours of relaxation and leis- 
ure ; as its very name is suggestive of those bright 
and celestial agencies which bloom in the ^irrows and 
break up the monotony of this rugged work-day 
world ; it will not be improper to devote some of its 
pages to a brief essay on the limitations which at- 
tach to the great ordinance of labor. 

The great ordinance of Labor, I say ; and few 
that exist are more worthy the epithet. For, con- 
sidered in its broadest sense, it is the chosen sphere 
of God Himself, through which He continually 
manifests His attributes, and which testifies to £Gs 
glory. In the great field of the universe He has 
wrought from the beginning imtil now ; and, be- 
neath His instant control, creation is ever at work 
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in all its parts, and in ite great whole, &om the ducts 
and valves of the human frame, to the motions of 
the solar system, and the mazy circles of the firma- 
ment. It is the price of all attainment, the appoint- 
ed medium of all true power. Men may exist and 
not work, but, without it, they lack the essential 
vigor of life — they exist as the sponge on the 
rock, or the weed by the wall. "Without the braced 
action of the brain or the muscles, ornament covers 
only emptiness, and wealth encircles only feebleness; 
while there is no sovereignty like that which is bom 
of resistance and achievement, there is no sceptre 
like the strong and cunning right hand. 

And this law of labor has been widely honored. 
Its results survive the revolutions of time, and cov- 
er the globe. Its efficacy appears in every form of 
human advancement. Its trophies glow in shining 
harvests that bind the feet of ocean, and skirt the 
Arctic waves. They rise in giant aqueducts and 
smoking factories. They start forth in vehicles of 
commerce and of art. They find their chief repre- 
sentation and embodiment in the populous city, en- 
riched with the products of the past, and ever giv- 
ing birth to new achievements ; itself the fruit and 
the symbol of toil ; dedicated to work ; through 
which, with noise of feet, and hum of voices, and 
flash of lights, and roar of wheels, the great stream 
of business rolls perpetually. 
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But this ordioaDoe of labor has been so intensely 
observed that, in onr day at least, the error lies on 
this side. There is too much work ; at any rate, 
there is too nmch devotion to that kind of work 
which is usually termed " business " — the work of 
traffic, of buying and selling. Men are so muck 
engaged in this that they seem to forget that, at the 
best, it is not an end but a means. They seem to 
&rget that it is not the only interest, and must be 
brought to recognize this by considering the limita- 
turns of business. 

And, in the first place, there is the limitation of 
natvre. The nigkt comes for the purpose of 
checking our biisy employment, and introducing an 
interval of repose between the links of our action 
and our aspiration. It draws its dim curtain around 
the fields of toil. It buries the object^ of our 
han(Hwork in darkness, and involves them with un- 
certainty. It comes to* the relief of the exhausted 
body and the tired brain. Our powers, harmonizing 
with the diurnal revolution of the earth, &il with 
the failing light, and a merciful Providence casts 
around us this mantle of shadow, and snatches us 
jBrom our occupation. The night comes, and be- 
stows its '^ beloved sleep " upon the bowed and the 
weary ; replenishes the veins of health ; imparts mys- 
terious nourishment to the feeble ; and wraps the sad 
in sweet forgetfulness, or bears th^n up for a time 
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above the daxkening realities of life into the bliss of 
dreams. It comes, however, not merely for slumber, 
but that there may be a change of action. It calls 
us in from those tasks that have kept in play all 
our selfish faculties, to the delights of social com- 
munion and the sanctities of home. It woos the 
body from its work, that the mind may take up its 
implements. It conceals the earth, which all day 
long, has absorbed our desires, and reveals the gran* 
deur of the universe in which we float. It shows 
a field of activity for the spirit as well as for our 
material powers — a field where capacity transcends 
any worldly occupation, as far as thou^t outleaps 
the possibilities of the muscles. It bids the strained 
eye look up, and perceive that there are objects 
of love and adoration, above and beyond the circle 
of the morning purpose or the noon-day effort. 

And to this limitation of nature all must yield, 
however driven by desire or necessity. The over- 
tasked body refuses its office ; the leaden eyelids fall 
together ; *^ the droning wheel " stands still ; and 
even the wretched seamstress must drop her work, 
and, in the brief period between the last flicker of 
her lamp and the grey dawn, snatch a little rest. 
And it is a blessed thing that this limitation does 
exist, which neither the avarice nor the need of 
man can entirely break down. 

But there are also limitations suggested &om moral 
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grounds. Benevolence prescribes a limitation to- 
business. Essential as it is, there are certain obli- 
gations which cannot lawfully be disregarded. Thus, 
any source of individual profit does not rightfully 
exist at the expense of the general good. If it 
yields gain by blasting the powers, the life, the vir- 
tue of others, it is not le^timate, and should, at all 
cost, be given up. That which only cumbers the 
ground is not a part of the ordinance by which we 
till the ground. That which produces weakness and 
death, is not in the spirit of genuine labor, which 
generates vitality and power. There are pursuits 
which some men call their " occupation," to which 
they strenuously bend their minds and their hands 
and which reward them with plentiful gain, that are 
not the appointed modes of a heaven-born discipline 
and the ministers to human need, but that have 
rolled out from the gates of hell, to mock the dili- 
gence, to taint the sweat, and to consume the earn- 
ings of honest toil. I repeat, there are moral 
limitations to business, suggested by regard to the 
general welfare, and he who violates this welfare, 
however industrious, is outside the lawful sphere of 
labor. 

Not only do these limitations apply to the kind 
of business, however, but to the degree. We should 
regard not only those with whom we deal, but those 
whom we envpUnj, We pay them, it is true, and 
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should expect them to render ns a due equiyalent ; 
but we have no right to drain our profit from their 
life-blood, or to make merchandize of their sinews. 
We have bought their labor, but we haye not bought 
them, body and soul ; nor should we treat them as 
though they had no body or soul, but were mere 
machines, to be kept in motion to the greatest ad- 
yantage for ourselves, and the least rest and comfort 
for themselves. Of course, it is obvious to the 
slightest reflection, that it is really more profitable 
for the employer to give the employed a fair support, 
to allow them reasonable relaxation and repose. But 
avarice overleaps reason as well as justice, and the 
lust of power will predominate even over interest. 
Speaking generally, and with all due exception, 
there is too little recognition of a mutual humanity 
between the capitalist and those who rake the capi- 
tal together — between the hirer and the hired. 
Surely, it is not enough felt that the lowest drudge, 
the almost sleepless toiler, is a man, or a woman, 
with the quenchless affections, the electric sympa- 
thies, the illimitable capacities of a human being ; 
for whom, even though pushed by the sharpest ma- 
terial necessities, work should still be secondary to 
higher ends, and as such be sacredly adjusted. 
Surely, it is not enough realized that that is one 
whom the Greater made for a noble destiny, for 
whom He has decorated the heavens and spread out 
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the earth, and for whom He sent Christ to die. 
Surely, it is not enough felt, that that being, who 
toils day by day, gilding the chariot-wheels of suc- 
cess and swelling the pampered stock of plenty, is 
immortal — that those pale features and that crooked 
frame shall drop in that hour when wealth drops its 
ingots, and luxury its rubies, and go up from its 
close occupation, its fixed and narrow necessity, a 
spirit, climbing the infinitude of God. Surely, the 
genius of the Gospel, with its broad, deep-reaching 
humanity, would utter some rebuke, if, passing by 
their fluent sentiment, their glossy respectability, and 
their well-savored godliness, it should go through 
Christian lands, and uncovering factories and ware- 
houses, attics and cellars, it should let the light of 
day stream full upon ten thousand pale, uplifted 
faces, ten thousand down-bent forms, over whom 
stands Starvation with its thong more terrible than 
the taskmaster's, and in whose company Despair and 
Death sit side by side. 

I am not seeking here to induce class-prejudices, 
but to reduce them. I merely say that a mutual 
humanity should be practically recognized in the 
relations between employer and employed — that the 
business of the former should be limited by a genu- 
ine benevolence, having due regard to the latter. 
I merely say that business works beyond its sphere 
when it absorbs the health, forbids the comforts and 
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abrogates the spiritual ri^ts of any. It is no 
cause for congratulation, but for rebuke, when one 
obtains from the exhausted needle-woman his made- 
up fabrics at the lowest rate this side starvation ; or, 
in a milder form of selfishness, shuts up the clerk 
from the fresh air, from social amenities, and from 
the privileges of intellectual and moral culture. I 
acknowledge that the business, thus carried on, may 
be successful, and the gain abundant, but to such 
applies the language of the Apostle — "Your gold 
and silver is cankered, and the rust of them is a 
witness against you." Labor, in all its fields of 
operation, should not only send a man forth unto his 
work until the evening, but send him forth stimu- 
lated by cheerfulness and by hope. 

I will specify one more limitation to business, 
though it has already been indicated. This springs 
from higher claijns in our awn nature. The prac- 
tice of too many renders it necessary to say, that 
business is not the end of living, and that scope must 
be allowed for other interests. What is the worth 
of a man who is bound perpetually to traffic and 
toil ? He may possess the virtues of industry and 
energy — but do these make up the complete char- 
acter of a man ? Has he no affections to draw out 
and cultivate, no mind to improve, no soul to save ? 
When he pauses and reflects, do these fill the com- 
pass of his thought — do they seem to exhaust all 
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the purposes for wliich €rod has sent Iiim here? 
Will they be enough in loneliness, sickness, and 
sorrow ? Does he think to transport his stores and 
houses into the other world — to carry his money- 
bags across the gulf of death ? If this is not so — 
as he knofws it is not — then it is clear, that, how- 
ever pressing the claims, and however massive the 
interests of business, room should be found for social 
offices, for intellectual growth, and for religious im- 
provement. 

Even if we erect business into the chief pursuit 
of life, this is so. Is not intelligence essential to 
the merchant ? Can he accomplish his business with 
any nobleness, if he pays no deference to the social 
laws ? Is it for the better or the worse, that his 
reading has been limited to the almanac and the 
newspaper, so that he can form no habits of generous 
thought, and all things outside the routine of busi- 
ness are strange and tasteless to him ? Is it for the 
better or the worse, that at proper times he lets his 
affections unbend from the earnest pursuit of gain, 
and flow out in pleasant and elevating intercourse ? 
And to what class is moral rectitude, or Christian 
principle, more essential than to those who are en- 
gaged in the practical affairs of life ? Where does 
temptation press hotter, where is character, and all 
that makes up the moral fibre of society, more ex- 
posed than here ? Where is more needed faith be- 
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iween man and man ; a clear, tianscendent faith in 
duty and in God ? 

Now, if these interests are ess^tial, time must be 
allowed to attend to them. The sphere appointed 
for their cultivation throws a limit aroimd the sphere 
of business. True, th6 transactions of daily life are 
the practical school and opportunity for a man's 
principles, without which the abstract reality is of 
little value. But we must go back of the field, in 
order to find the elements of action. We must 
pause to gather up the strength which we are there 
to exercise. It is said, too, and said truly, that we 
must carry out our morality and our religion in our 
daily work. But, in order to see our business 
in its hi^est relations, we must get above its level. 
If we would make it subservient to religious ends 
and to the moral law, we must descend into it with 
superior influences. We must grant time and space 
to the germs of right action before we can bring 
forth its fruits. The man who makes his business 
the noble symbol of a true life, at times goes apart 
from it. The divine refreshment which he carries 
with him into the heat and burden of the day, and 
with which he keeps his aim elevated and his vision 
dear, he imbibes, not in the market or the street, 
but from mountain-heights of thought, and well- 
springs of prayer. Let him show his religion in 
business, but let him use the means that he may 
find a religion to show. 
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Such, then, are some of the limitations to business 
which spring from nature, from a due regard to 
others, and the wants of our own souls. Let man 
go forth to his labor; but not thoughtlessly, not 
unceasingly, like a wheel, or a band in some great 
machine, but like one who discerns behind the forms 
of earthly possession, a brighter good ; who sees all 
nature working for an end beyond its own material 
uses; and who, through the discipline of his lot, 
aspires to higher communions and nobler results. 

19 
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THE GOOD SHEPHEBD. 

BT 0. X. BAWTIB. 

A sheep is lost ! A restless lamb astray 
Hath wandered from the fold ! Send forth the cry, 
" 'Twill be devoured ! " Fierce ravening monsters lie 
In wait to rend it ! Rouse the shepherd ! Nay ! 
Since the first dawning of the mnrky day, 
He has been out among the desert hills 
Where lurks that brood whose fang a drop distils, 
Whose touch is death ! He knows the wolf may slay 
His helpless lamb ; far down the precipice 
That jagged rocks may crush its tender form ; 
And the Good Shepherd will search on, nor cease 
Till in his arms he bear it safely home. 
O Saviour ! Shepherd ! 'mid the wastes of Sin 
Still seek thy wandering sheep and bring the last one 
in! 
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FAITH AND FANCY. 

BT HXLIH BIOH. 

I had wandered away, when a child, to a dell 

In the solemn old woods, I remember it well ; 

And there on the bank of a brooklet that swept 

In joy to the meadow, I lent me and slept. 

When down to my side came two beings who seemed 

Too bright and too glowing for aught that is dreamed ; 

They touched me and murmured, " Though mortal 

thou art. 
Faith and Fancy shall ever illumine thy heart 

I often go muse of the home of my youth. 
The spot where my mother taught lessons of truth ; 
I sink on a couch that was mine in the past ; 
The moonlight in waves on the white wall is cast, 
The night wind comes freighted with sweets from 

the cell 
Of the pure apple blossom I still love so well ; 
And the stars seem like eyes that smile over my bed, — 
I awake with my mother's dear hand on my head. 

And then I have visions of youth's rosy hours ; 
They wear all the glow of the early spring flowers ; 
They come in the twilight and sink on my breast, 
As the white clouds repose on the sea of the west ; • 
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They wake sweetest notes from invisible strings, 
And cool my sad brow with their beautiful wings ; 
And the balm of their breath is the perfume that lies 
On garments of those who look down from the skies ! 

And sometimes when dreaming beneath the old trees, 
The voices I loved are afloat on the breeze ; 
They rush o'er my heart as the frail willow laves 
The fountain that loves not the wind and the waves. 
Those low spirit- whispers which sigh but to win, 
They call up emotions of goodness within. 
And feelings that slept, as a bird on the spray. 
Are awake to the light and the joy of to-day, 

'Tis a Heaven-lent thought, that loved ones return, 
To bless and to comfort the beings who mourn. 
But O, in my visions, my brow has been swept 
By wings that hung o'er me to guard as I slept ; 
And beauty and grandeur that earth never knew. 
The hands of those dear ones unveiled to my view. 
I awoke in the moonlight, but time cannot blight 
The flowers I brought from that world of delight ! 

Pure flowers of Faith ! ye shall dwell in my soul, 
And point my worn spirit to that blessed goal. 
That region of peace where in beauty ye grew, 
Heaven's light for your sunshine, joy's tears for your 

dew; 
No winter of grief o'er my bosom shall come. 
With you for my treasures, that bosom your home ; 
And O, I will trust in the truths you declare. 
Through storm and through darkness I will not despair. 
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When tears dim the eyes of the gentle and fair, 
When sorrow and want seek the children of care, 
Though I weep for their sadness, I know that far down 
In the waters of wo lies a saint's starry crown ; 
Though they sink 'neath the flood in the terrors of 

night, 
They shall rise crowned with glory as spirits of light ; 
And earth hath no spot that is darksome and vile, 
But yet shall rejoice in Divinity's smile. 

Though this be but dreaming, I would not give back 
The flowers that fancy throws bright on her track, 
The blessings of Faith coming down from on high. 
Which teach me so truly that mind cannot die ! 
For all the great wealth of the famed "Kohinoor," 
And kingdoms subdued by the demon of war, 
I would not resign my sweet Fancy and Faxth ; 
They have blessed me in l\fe^ — shall they leave me in 
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THANKSGIVING. 

BT XAB. ■. J. LXiriB. 

When adverse Fate my pathway shrouds, 
And mnrmors tremble on my tongne, 

Grant me to see above earth's clouds 
The bow of promise heavenward hung ; 

And may this thought my bosom warm — 

My Father's hand directs the storm ! 

Now, while a cloudless sky is mine, 
And love illumines all my hours. 

And seeks around my brow to twine 
The sweetest of life's chosen flowers, 

When days glide by with muffled tread. 

Leaving rich gifts around me spread,— 

While in love's atmosphere I breathe, 
Nor hear from far the sounds of strife. 

While all above and all beneath 
Lends nectar to my cup of life. 

Father, what praises shall I bring. 

Worthy my blessings' bounteous Spring ? 

However bright the sunshine be 
That fills my spirit's eye with light, 
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Pure love shall wing my thoughts to Thee, 
And plead acceptance in thy sight — 

Acceptance for a grateful prayer 
Bom of thine own ahuudant care. 
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